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THE BACKGROUND OF TOTEMISM 
E. WasHBURN HopkKINs 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE SECRET OF THE Totem has been successfully veiled for 
many years through the ingenious efforts of would-be interpre- 
ters, some of whom have even ventured to explain all religion 
as an outgrowth of totemism. Others, less rash, have been con- 
tent to find totemism where it never existed. A typical case of 
invented totemism may be seen in the Hindu deluge-story, where 
Manu is rescued by a fish and the fish is interpreted as ‘probably 
a totem.’ This tale really illustrates the ‘grateful animal’ 
eategory of folk-lore. A fish, saved by Manu, in turn saves 
him. It is a fish that grows too rapidly to be a normal fish, 
yet it is identified with the jhasha, of which genus the makara 
is the best species. Manu does not revere it; it is at first no 
divinity. Only long afterwards, when the chief god becomes 
Brahman, and again when Vishnu is exalted, does the fish become 
a divine form and Avatar. 

The people of the Vedic age knew the boar, the wolf, the mon- 
key, the swan or goose, the eagle, the crocodile, the serpent, 
and before its close the elephant, and the tiger, yet they wor- 
shiped none of them, nor showed any sign that they felt them- 
selves akin to any one of these animals. It is true that sometimes 
a Vedic god is said to ‘rage like a terrible beast,’ but only a 
perverted intelligence could find in this statement evidence that 
the god had previously been the animal.‘ Divinity of real 
animals is borrowed afterwards from the wild tribes (who have 
totems) or is a later growth which recognizes divinity as in a 
cow because the cow gives food. The (cloud) cows of the air 
like the (lightning) snake of the sky may be ignored as due to 
poetic diction. So the fact that the sun is a bull, an eagle, a 
horse, is no indication that any one of the three was regarded 
qué animal as a totem or even as divine. 





This is the absurdity to which Wundt is led, who says that because 
Homer’s heroes are like lions therefore they are totemistic survivals 
(Mythus und Religion, 2. 285). 
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Most attempts to find totemism where it is not remind one of 
the clever old Brahman who instructed Madam Blavatsky that 
all things were known to the seers of the Rig Veda. ‘Even the 
steam-engine?’ he was asked. ‘Certainly,’ he replied, ‘for 
look you, in this place is mentioned smoke, here they speak of 
fire, and here again they sing of a car, and what is a locomotive 
save a car with fire and smoke?’ So, to prove the existence of 
totemism, it is not enough to point to descent from a lion or to 
an individual name. In Africa, clan-totemism often reverts to 
animal-names given to one chief in flattery, ‘O thou elephant,’ 
‘O thou lion among men.’ 

Totem is said to mean ‘token,’ implying group-relationship ; 
but not blood-relationship, since this would exclude plant-totems, 
unless these are all secondary. But at present there is a ten- 
dency to deprive the word totem of every meaning it ever had. 
The totem of British Columbia is a protective spirit (often not 
animal) seen in a vision and has no relation to relationship; 
it is individual, not clannish. An African chief, on dying, said 
that he would become a butterfly. Straightway the butterfly 
became the ‘totem’ of his clan (i. e. they would not kill it). 
And what shall we say of totems defined as ‘odds and ends’ 
and ‘knots’ (in Samoa) or the ‘heart of all animals’ and 
‘intestines’ (African Kiziba ‘totems’)? What is the use of 
calling these totemic phenomena? LEach is simply a case of 
taboo; to one clan ‘intestines,’ quad taboo, became sacred; but 
that is not a totem. Sosex-totems, honorific totems, color-totems, 
cloud-totems (Australian), twins as totems (Bantu Bahima)— 
are these totems at all? Or shall we say with Dr. Goldenweiser 
that, since every characteristic of totemism is negligible,? there 
remains as totemism nothing save a vague tendency for social 
groups to become associated ‘with objects and symbols of emo- 
tional value,’ and that totemism is merely a ‘specific socializa- 
tion of emotional values’? Would not this tenuous definition 
apply to a Baptist Church as well as to a totemic clan? 


*The ‘invariable characteristics’ of totemism are supposed to be exog- 
amy, taboo, religious veneration (totem-worship), name, and descent. But 
none of these is a necessary factor in totemism. Dr. Rivers’s ‘three essen- 
tials’ are in typical form exogamy, descent, and taboo (of totem-flesh), 
whereas totemism may exist without any of these characteristics and essen- 
tials. See ‘Totemism, An Analytical Study,’ by A. A. Goldenweiser, 
Journal of American Folk-lore, 23 (1910), p. 182, 266, 275. 
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It may not be superfluous to remind the general student that 
totemism as the foundation of religion is only one of many 
suggested foundations, not one of which by itself will uphold 
the burden placed upon it. It was thought to be fundamental 
because it was said to be universal. But despite Robertson 
Smith’s great work it has not been proved to be Semitic.* Nor 
has it been found among the Aryans, where even in the Luper- 
ealia it cannot be discovered.* In Africa, what is called totem- 
ism is not religious and is usually derived from the personal 
totem.° In South America, even Dr. Frazer admits that totem- 
ism and exogamy exist in only two tribes (the Goajiros and 
Arawaks, withal ‘almost surely,’ not quite), and the ‘mother 
sea’ and ‘mother maize’ of Peru were only ancestral food- 
givers (not totems). Moreover the admitted fact that the skin 
of the ‘lion-ancestor’ worn at festivals by the Chanchas is no 
evidence of totemism reacts on the explanation of such skin-clad 
revelers elsewhere, as in Greece and Rome.*® 

But by dint of calling almost anything totemism, totemism has 
been found almost everywhere. It really does exist in many 
different parts of the world, North America, Africa, Polynesia, 
Australia, ete. We will take it as we find it in some of its most 
primitive forms, where it has nothing to do necesserily with 
religion or with marriage. 

In Australia, where we have been assured that there is no 
religion, only magic (but this is a fallacy), and where at any rate 
we find totemism without religious implication, ‘chere are two 
things to be considered. First, is this Australian. culture unique 
or is it only part of a greater complex, takimg in the Melane- 
sians? Indications point to a common substratum rather than 





* What Dr. Robertson Smith showed to exis‘¢ among the Semites were 
elements of a possible totemism; but he covl¢i not show their combination. 
See his Religion of the Semites, p. 42 f. afid 287; and (opposed) Lyall, 
in JRAS 1904, p. 589. 

*See L. Deubner in the Archiv fiir Reli gionswissenschaft, 1910, p. 481 f. 
For other Aryan fields, see Saussaye, J he Religion of the Teutons, p. 74, 
98; and A. B. Keith, JRAS 1907, p. $'39. 

* See, for example, Ellis, The Tshi-s:veaking Peoples, etc., p. 205 f.; Nas- 
sau, Fetichism in West Africa, p. 21.0. Bantu totemism is usually of this 
sort. There is here no veneration for the totem. 

*See Frazer, Totemism, p. 9F1; The Golden Bough, 2. 293; Totemism 
and Exogamy, 2. 230; 3. 571,,/579. 
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to isolation. How the connection arose is not difficult to imagine ; 
why it stopped is harder to guess. At any rate there is the 
possibility that Australian savages represent not the most primi- 
tive stage but a decadent form of an earlier stage of culture, 
when, for example, these savages could sail the sea. Then, 
secondly, there is to be considered the complex of totemic groups. 
For the purpose of this paper I have stressed the kind of totem- 
ism in which the totem is eaten and exogamy is not considered. 
But no one kind of totemism can be posited for Australia. If 
totemism imply a relation (magical or religious) between a clan 
and a class of animals or plants, Australian totemism may be 
either in the female line (the child then belongs to the class of 
the mother), or in the male line (the child then belongs to the 
father’s class of animals), the former sort belonging more to 
the eastern part of the country, the latter to other parts. But 
the Australian group may be merely a fortuitous class of col- 
lective owners of a certain territory, and in this case the child 
belongs to its father’s totemic class, but the group is not exoga- 
mous (a western sort of totemism). Besides these sorts there is 
the totemism of the cult society, in which all are totem-members ; 
the divided society, in which each half of the tribe has a differ- 
ent totem; and that of the four or eight divisions of relation- 
ship; while, in addition, sex-totemism again divides the tribe 
into two totemic parts. Moreover, personal totemism (New 
South Wales) gives every individual a separate totem. In some 
of these there is a definite ritual; in some, no ritual at all or a 
negative ritual.’ 

Australian custom has thus cast fresh light on totemism. But 
whereas in Australia reincarnation is associated with totemism 
and the guardian spirit is not associated with it; in British 
Columbia the guardian spirit is .ntimately associated with totem- 
ism and reincarnation is not associated with it. Moreover, 
descent from the totem is assumed in Australia and may be 
absent in British Columbia (it appears only in some tribes and 
then not clearly). 

A very peculiar form of totemism has recently been found in 
the matrilinear society of the Fiji (a race probably connected 





*Compare the paper of Mr. A. R. Brown at the Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, August, 1914, in which the 
different forms of Australian totemism are classified. 
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with the Australians). There a man may eat his own clan totem 
but may not eat his father’s.* His own totem is derived from 
his mother. He may eat it, but his son may not. All the food 
growing on his father’s tribal area (a sacred place) is taboo to 
the son, whether it be a banana or an eel, or both; to the son it 
is all ‘spirit food,’ taboo (but called ‘totemic’). As a con- 
verted Fiji Christian explained the matter: ‘Bananas and eels 
were forbidden to me by religious scruples because they belonged 
to my father. Formerly, if I ate them, they would make my 
mouth sore, but now that I have become a Methodist without 
any religious scruples, they do not hurt me.’ This is ‘totemism’ 
in terms of legal right to property. Anything growing or living 
on the paternal land is ‘totem,’ i. e. taboo. 

In Northern Australia, the majority of the tribes do not eat 
or eat only sparingly of the totem; but in some, the mother’s 
totem, if given by a member of the group, may be eaten. Here, 
too, it is a question of legal rights rather than a religious matter. 
In the Kakadu (Northern Australian) form of totemism, the 
totem is determined by the spirit of a deceased person thought 
to be reincarnated in the totemist and in this case there is no 
food-restriction at all, simply because it is not a case of real 
totemism, since the spirit may come from any ancestor.® 

It is evident that totemism raises the whole question of the 
fundamental relation between things secular and things reli- 
gious in primitive mentality. Are they radically divided, is 
there a distinct cleavage between them, as is assumed in Durk- 
heim’s system, or shall we say that, as among the primitive 
Veddas, no such cleavage exists originally, but it develops gradu- 
ally in accordance with the part played by religion in the social 
life? Conduct seems to have an accidental connection with 





®Compare A. M. Hocart, ‘The Dual Organisation in Fiji,’ Man, 1915, 
no. 3. A man may eat his own clan animal (‘dispose of his own’), ‘but 
he may not eat his father’ (sic), because his father’s is not his to dis- 
pose of. 

*Spirit-children swarm about and enter women, as in the Central Aus- 
tralian Arunta belief. See Baldwin Spencer, Tribes of the Northern Ter- 
ritory of Australia (1914). On the connection between Australia and 
Melanesia, see Rivers, History of Melanesian Society. Apropos of possible 
ancestors, in the New Hebrides a tribe traces its descent to a boomerang, 
which became a woman, ancestress of the clan. 
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religious life; not an intrinsic connection sufficient to produce 
a system of religious ethics. Even in the same race and clan 
totemic systems differ in regard to their social bearings.’° 
Once it was supposed that totemism conditioned the bed and 
board of the totemist; he must marry out of his totem-group 
(his kin) and he must not eat his totem except as a religious 
sacrament. On this assumption all the old theories of totemism 
were based. Exogamy, it was thought, arose from totemism.™ 
But as exogamy exists without totemism (e. g. in Assam and 
Polynesia), so totemism has nothing to do fundamentally with 
exogamy. ‘The Australian totemic clan is not as such exoga- 
mous.”? Again, the totemist may or may not eat his totem. The 
totem also as a ‘receptacle of life’ of the totemist has been 
imagined to be exercising its primitive function; but this theory 
(of the origin of totemism) has also been seen to be faulty. The 
personal totem has influenced the aspect of totemism in America. 
Much of what is called totemism in Africa originates in per- 
sonal, not tribal totems, though it may become tribal. In 
Coomassie, for example, vultures are sacred to the royal family 
either through the caprice of a ruler or because they are useful 
as scavengers.** This is the kind of ‘totem’ one finds as the 
totem of the royal house of Oudh in India, a fish that is really 
the symbol of a water-god who was once a Mohammedan saint! 
The totemism of the name is the prevailing Polynesian and 
Micronesian type and apparently it is there the earliest. Among 
the most primitive Micronesians there is nothing religious in the 
use of totem-names or the plants and animals regarded as totems. 
It is to be observed also that here plants are as natural as 
animals in a totemic capacity. Since this is true also of primi- 
tive Australian totemism, it is evidently a false assumption that 
blood-kinship underlies totemism, especially when the totem 
may be e. g. lightning, as in Australia. In the Efatese (Micro- 
nesian) group, which is regarded as extremely primitive, women- 
names are usually those of vegetables and as the clan-name is 
given by the ancestress there is really more vegetal than animal 








Compare B. Malinowski in Man, 1914, no. 89. 

u J. F. McLennan, Primitive Marriage. A number of other works embody 
the same theory. 

* Goldenweiser, op. cit. p. 241. 

* Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, p. 213. 
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totemism.** Both kinds are found, however, and the point is 
chiefiy that in the Efatese custom we have evidence of primitive 
totemism absolutely without reference to religion. The Efatese 
came perhaps from Arabia and may represent a primitive Semitic 
condition, where a purely economic and social matter became 
gradually overlaid with a religious coloring. So our Iroquois 
did not worship their totems, nor descend from their totems. 
Nor did the taboos of the Omahas have anything to do with their 
totems and they also may descend from guardians. Even the 
name of the Omaha group is not that of the totem. Thus totem- 
ism is not a homogeneous institution. Under the appearance 
of uniformity it conceals a heterogeneous collection of social 
and religious conditions as vague and unsystematic as are those 
of taboo and fetishism. It consists, if it means anything specific, 
in clan-respect for a class of plants or animals and usually in 
a regard for ancestors; but there is no proof that the most 
primitive totemism represents a condition in which these ele- 
ments were already fused and confused, so that the plant or 
animal was the clan-ancestor, whose descendants have human 
brothers who will not slay them. The clan worship of an invio- 
late totem is a late, not a primitive form. Originally, real 
totemism may or may not be religious; it starts with a certain 
relation to the source of food and is apt to end with food, but 
on its course it is obnoxious to all the ills of a diseased religious 
consciousness. The taboo of eating totem-flesh is general in 
North America (though not universal) but such a taboo is not 
necessarily coterminous with the class; it may include a larger 
group, hence it may not be totemic in origin. 

Certain aspects of totemism, such as tattooing and the use of 
totempoles and the ‘medicine’ carried by totemists, may be 
omitted from the discussion of primitive totemism. So the 
various taboos incidental to totemism are results which in them- 
selves do not explain totemism. A vital error is that the sacri- 
fice of the totem is fundamental; this leads to the idea that all 
sacrifice is based on totemism. Lastly there is a bookful of 
errors based on false notions of ‘original totemism’ and to be 
avoided as idle speculations. One well-known writer has 
declared that all domestication of animals reverts to totemism ; 





% Compare D. Macdonald, The Oceanic Languages, p. xii. 
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wild animals, finding that as totems they were not molested, 
came to man and became household pets; wolves became dogs, 
tigers became cats. So plants were cultivated first as totems 
until man discovered that maize was good to eat and tobacco 
to smoke! Wundt explains man’s present dislike to a diet of 
vermin on the assumption that we have inherited the feeling 
that vermin are sacred ancestral totems. This incredible sug- 
gestion is made in all seriousness and is merely an instance of 
what imagination can suggest under the guise of science.*® 
The name-theory of totemism is an old error. Herbert Spen- 
cer derived totemism from names; Jevons derives names from 
totemism. Andrew Lang attempted to explain the totem as a 
name and part of a system of naming.’® Something similar has 
also been tried by Pikler and Somldé, who hold that the totem is 
a kind of writing—that is, that the totem-animal, painted, served 
originally as a mark to distinguish one clan from another.*’ 
Other theories refer totemism to a belief in metempsychosis or 
to a belief in a personal guardian spirit. The first was favored 
by E. B. Tylor; but as metempsychosis is held by non-totemic 
people and totemists do not all believe in metempsychosis, this 
theory does not suffice, though it applies to certain selected exam- 
ples, like the Bantus. The guardian-spirit theory has been 
dubbed the American theory, because it was invented here** 


%In his Mythus and Religion, 2. 298, Wundt thus explains by inherited 
‘Gefiihlston’ man’s otherwise inexplicable aversion to a diet of worms, 
mice, snakes, etc. What is true is that there is a common superstition 
to the effect that vermin represent the souls of demons or of evil persons 
(in India due to Karma; hence holy water keeps off noxious insects). 
Wundt of course derives all nature-gods from animal-gods. He ignores 
completely the cogent evidence to the contrary. In Churchill’s Weather- 
words of Polynesia (1907), men are derived direct from divine weather- 
aspects, rain, clouds, ete., which, as gods, generate all the races of earth. 
The savages who thus invent gods of phenomena as ancestors cannot be 
ignored; they represent a religious phase as primitive as totemism. 

1° The Secret of the Totem (1905). 

“Der Ursprung des Totemismus,’ in the Jahrbuch fiir Vergleichende 
Rechtswissenschaft, 1902. On the deficiencies as well as advantage of the 
name-theories, Wundt has some sound remarks, op. cit. 2. 265. 

% Miss Fletcher, The Import of the Totem (1895); Boas, in U. S. 
National Museum (1897). The personal guardian (seen in a dream) taken 
from the animal world is found also among the Iban of Borneo (originally 
from Sumatra). See The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, by Charles Hose and 
William McDougall (1912). 
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and is illustrated by American tribes. Yet the fact that this 
type of totemism is lacking in many places, for example, among 
the wild tribes of India, where totemism is common, does not 
make for its acceptance as a general explanation of the pheno- 
mena. The phase is, in fact, not tribal but individual, and 
against the theory stands the circumstance that it excludes 
women, who have no personal totem. The guardian-spirit 
(which may or may not be an animal-spirit) is in truth not a 
totem but rather resembles the bush-soul. In higher form it 
becomes the genius and guardian-angel. 

Sir J. G. Frazer has advanced several theories in regard to 
the origin of totemism. He used to hold that the totem was the 
soul-keeper; but he then abandoned this view in favor of the 
theory that totemism was a system of magic intended to provide 
a supply of food for somebody else. This altruistic theory he 
explained as follows. In a group of clans, every clan killed 
its own totem for some other clan and subsisted itself on the 
kill of a third clan. Clan A killed for Clan B, Clan B for Clan 
C, ete.2® It is difficult to believe that savages, whose main busi- 
ness in life is to look out for Number One, ever arranged their 
hope of a dinner on the precarious promise of some other clan 
to supply them with food, and in fact Dr. Frazer himself 
abandoned this sic vos non vobis theory in favor of still a third 
explanation, which he now thinks will be his last theory. At 
any rate, it is his latest, though we may venture to hope it will 
not be his last. It is based on the fact that some savages believe 
that their offspring comes not from intercourse between men and 
women, but from the spirits of animals or quasi-animals seen 
by a woman, or from the food she eats. They think that the 
spirits which thus become their children are really the animals 
they have seen or whose flesh they have eaten before conceiving. 
Hence Dr. Frazer calls this the conceptional theory.” 





The food-theory of Dr. A. S. Haddon is that each clan subsisted on 
one animal and gave to its neighbors its superfluous supply; if crabs, then 
they would be called the Crab-clan. 

”® Compare The Golden Bough (1900), 3. 417 f.; Totemism and Exogamy, 
4. 41 f. Dr. Frazer’s latest theory is based on the investigations of Dr. 
W. H. R. Rivers, ‘Totemism in Polynesia and Melanesia,’ Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, 1909, p. 172 f., in regard to the belief 
of the savages of Banks’ Islands in the Northern New Hebrides, especially 
the natives of Mota and Motlav. The conceptional idea itself is found too 
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Curiously enough, almost all these theories absolutely ignore 
the usual foundation of totemism. The works of Spencer and 
Gillen on the tribes of Central Australia have shown that here 
totemism generally reverts to the principle of food-utility. The 
so-called Opossums in Central Australia received their totemic 
name because they ‘subsisted principally on this little animal.’** 
Is not this the most natural reason in the world? They that 
eat ’possum are called ’possums. They that eat meat in India 
are called Meaters. Do not we also have Frog-eaters, Beef- 
eaters, etc.? It is much to be regretted that Dr. Frazer in his 
latest theory has flung away completely all connection between 
food and totem, or admits it only as an accidental element in 
the conceptional theory. In fact, most totemism rests on food- 
supply. The ancients tell us that the totemic troglodytes at 
the time of Agatharcides regarded their cattle as parents. 
Why? Because (they said) their cattle supplied them with 
food.?. In the Harivansha, which reflects Hindu belief of circa 
400 a. p., the cowboys say: ‘The hills where we live and the 
cows whereby we live are our divinities; let the gods, if they 
will, make a feast to Indra; as for us, we hold the hills and 
cows to be the objects worthy of our worship and reverénce. 
For in that they serve us they should be requited. That 
whereby one is supported should be his divinity; hence we will 
make a festival in honor of our cows.’”* This is exactly the 
Toda point of view, though not the Toda rite. 

The totemless Hindu here recognizes that the provider is the 
god to him provided for. This is the general background of 
‘real totemism.’ It is found all over the earth and at times 
comes to the point of gliding into true totemism. 





not only in Aastralia but in Germany, where also women were supposed 
to conceive on sight. On P. W. Schmidt’s ‘trade-totemism,’ Z. f. E. 12 
(1909), which follows the lines of Frazer’s theory of food exchange, see 
Goldenweiser, p. 277. 

* Spencer and Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 209. 

* Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites, p. 296. 

*™=Gdvo hi pijyah . . . goyajnam kédrayisyami, Hariv. 2. 16. 1 f. 
(3807-3851). The cows are garlanded and sacrifice of meat and milk is 
made to the hills. It is grossly explained in the sequel that god Krishna 
‘became the hill’ (transubstantiation); but this is merely an orthodox 
trick to convert the rustic rite into one in honor of the recognized divinity. 
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Thus, in Peru fish are deified on the sea-coast and maize is 
not; but maize is deified inland, simply because it is the staple 
diet. This is the first step in totemization. The giver of food 
is the giver of life; the giver of life is conceived either as father 
and as mother or as both parents and god. Hence the maize is 
called not only divine but mother. 

In the Boston State House there hangs to this day the effigy of 
a huge cod-fish, an object of almost devout reverence. Why? 
Because our Yankee ancestors got their food-supply to a very 
great extent from this kind of fish. For that reason only was 
the cod elevated to a position of such dignity. They did not 
worship it; but they made it their ‘token.’ Their thought was 
‘in Cod we trust,’ and they expressed this thought openly in the 
idol of that fish. 

In Yezo a bear is sacrificed annually as a half-divine animal. 
It is fed and nourished by the women and then ‘sent to its 
parents’ with every mark of sorrow and respect. Now this 
Yezo bear is not a totem. The Ainu claim no clan-blood- 
brotherhood with it. Yet in this sacrifice we are at the very 
edge of true totemism; for the bear is the food-supply, hence 
divine, hence too, sacrificed, that it may take a message to the 
bear-clan, tell how well it has been treated, and return next year. 
Compare with this the spring sacrifice made by the Mayas of 
one animal of each species for the sake of getting increase. Are 
not these (which are not examples of totemism) almost totem- 
istic? The Yezo ceremony is like that of the British Columbian 
Lillooet, who also sing a song of mourning to the bear they kill 
and invoke it to send game of its own kind. Even the raising of 
the head on a pole is found here.** Yet this is not a ‘totemic’ 
clan. 

But, it will be urged, why then the prohibition against eating 
the totem? In Australia the prohibition against eating is, as 
I have shown, a secondary stage, while in some cases there is 
merely a hygienic restriction. In America many tribes eat their 
totem, while vegetable totems (maize, for example) are clearly 
sacred because they are a food-supply. Sun-supply and food- 
supply in Australia brought forth the same rites. In other 
words, both rituals were for the same purpose, to increase the 





*Teit, Jesup Expedition, apud Goldenweiser, op. cit. p. 204. 
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power of food-giver and light-giver as food-giver. Nor can it 
be objected that ‘things not fit to eat’ are made totems, Dif- 
ferent times, different stomachs. Even our immediate fore- 
fathers ate things that we would rather revere than eat, and 
savages eat anything edible. Again, inedible things such as 
poisonous objects become holy by way of being hygienically 
taboo, and such a taboo-plant, as holy, tends to confuse totem- 
holiness with taboo-holiness. In India there are many taboo- 
trees and taboo-plants, though none is a totem to the Aryan. 
They are taboo either because they are sacred to a god or because 
they are poisonous. So we have poisonous totems. The 
Begandas of Africa say that their whole totem-system (it is not 
really totemism, but resembles it) is based on purely hygienic 
principles. Their ‘totem’ is injurious; it made their ancestor 
ill; henee it is ‘holy’; hence not eaten. But others may eat 
it. Many other peoples permit their neighbors to kill the totem 
they themselves would like to kill and eat did they dare. The 
Australian Blackfellow now kills rarely what he used to kill 
and eat freely. Alabama and Georgia Indians always used to 
eat their totems. Is it not an assumption to say that these 
edible totems represent a later stage? Australian custom sug- 
gests that the non-edible totem is the later totem, the more edible 
the earlier. Moreover, worship is a secondary stage. The 
Omaha Indians never worshiped their totems. The Californians 
show a middle stage, that of the Egyptians and Todas, who kill 
but rarely and eat the totem as a sacrament. Then behind that 
lies the stage in which the totem is killed freely all the year 
round, but once a year is killed as a sacrament. Such is said 
to be the totemism found among some tribes of the Caucasus, 
and it is the usage, but without totemic kinship, of the Ainus 
already described. The animal killed is offered apologies lest 
its spirit retaliate; but this apologetic attitude is found with 
savages even when they kill an ordinary animal or cut down a 
tree. It is assumed merely to safeguard the slayer from its 
victim’s angry spirit.*® 





* The apology to any animal slain is made in America; to the tree, for 
example, in Africa. It does not imply constant worship, but only a passing 
respectful solicitude, lest the animal or tree, being vexed, retaliate. This 
attitude results in a sort of momentary ‘worship’ (placation). 
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One plant and one animal in India have been divine for mil- 
lenniums, the moon-plant and the cow. Their deification as 
drink and food was gradual. At first anyone might drink the 
moon-plant beer and any guest had a cow killed for his food. 
The Soma then became reserved for the priest; the cow became 
reserved as milk-giver. Both became as food and drink divine; 
Soma as intoxicant became a magical thing, taboo to the vul- 
gar. Yet neither Soma nor Cow ever became a totem. Their 
divinity lay in their use, not in their ancestorhood.”* 

Wundt thinks he has added something to the history of totem- 
ism by saying that in establishing the totem on a cultural basis 
the cult itself was made permanent; in other words, periodic 
religious ceremonies, leading up to an observance of days in 
general, were introduced by totemism, which (in Wundt’s own 
words) was ‘the greatest and most important step taken in the 
development of cult’ (that is, of cult in general).2* Yet this 
discovery of Wundt is not so significant as it appears to be. 
For it rests on the conviction that totemism is the base of all 
other cults. As a matter of fact, savages base their cult much 
more generally on seasonal changes than on totemic observances ; 
in fact the latter are often no more than the reflection of the 
former. Wundt with his over-driven theory of the Fanany-cult 
fails to recognize the equally old and far more common fear of 
animals not as totems but as spirit-forms of reincarnated human 
beings. This popular belief is more important than that of the 
‘worm-spirit.’ On the whole, Wundt’s theory that totemism 
underlies all religion and that, underlying totemism, is the belief 
that the worms crawling out of a dead man’s body are his 
souls, is as little likely to satisfy serious investigators as any of 
the one-sided theories of the origin of religion which preceded 
it. Not only is totemism not the basis of religion; it represents 
no religious stage or stratum whatever.** 





* The divine myrobolan called ‘chebulic’ as an efficacious drug arose 
from a drop of ambrosia; garlic sprang from drops shed by Rahu and has 
a demoniac power, etc. The Varuna tree is named for the god. Other 
plants and trees receive a similar sanctity. 

7 Wundt, op. cit. 2. 258. 

*®See on this point the very sensible observations of Dr. Goldenweiser, 
op. cit. p. 264. 
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If then we have regard to the fact that, with all its diver- 
gencies in detail, totemism in its original habitat (i. e. where the 
name arose) is in the main a recognition of a peculiar bond 
subsisting between a group of human and a group of animal 
or vegetable beings, that this bond is not an individual or sex 
matter, but that in the great majority of cases it is connected 
with dietary restrictions, we have the basis of what may reason- 
ably be called totemism. To dub every cult of an animal 
totemic is like calling any object of religious regard a fetish; 
it tends to meaninglessness. From this point of view we may 
then reasonably admit as totemic what appears to be the earlier 
stage in this human bond, as illustrated by the cases forming 
what I have ventured to call the background of totemism, 
Australian, Peruvian, ete., in which the reason for the bond 
is palpably because the totem (though not yet a real totem) is 
regarded as the provider of sustenance, primarily because it is 
the totemist’s food, Mother Maize, Grandfather Fish, ete. Even 
where there is no tribal bond, in the individual guardian, this 
motive shows itself in another form; for the guardian is a spirit 
whose guardianship is especially exercised in leading the ward 
to his food, directing him on the hunt, just as the father-ghost 
of the Vedda is invoked mainly to guide the suppliant son on 
the track of his prey. 

If we abandon this guiding thread, we are lost in the laby- 
rinth. There remains no more than a vague notion that totem- 
ism indicates a social apprehension of some spiritual power, or, 
as a recent scientist has expressed it, ‘What is totemism anyway 
except consecration to spirits?’ Nothing is gained by such a 
definition. On the other hand, it is a great gain to recognize 
that the old limitations imposed upon totemism are not essen- 
tial: it does not necessarily imply worship, exogamy, descent, 
orname. All these things are special social variations springing 
out of totemism according to circumstances.”® 


7” Among the Gilyaks a drowned clansman becomes a beast called Master 
(spirit), who is revered as a guardian. But this spirit lacks the funda- 
mental essence of totemism in that it is (or was) human and individual. 
A half-human totem is a common Australian phenomenon, but always this 
monster is invented as an explanation of a bifurcated descent into animal 
and human categories; either the animal nature is always present, or the 
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Thus finally the matter becomes a question of definition. Is 
it well to make totemism synonymous with any trait found in 
it? After all, the word totemism is American, and in America, 
until the sociologists began to play with it, it had a pretty 
definite meaning, not necessarily involving name, descent, exog- 
amy, worship, or taboo, but always implying a clan-connection 
with a class of animals or plants, and this connection ought to 
be maintained in our use of the word. That this connection was 
originally based on economic grounds (as I think) is a secondary 
matter. But we should not call lightning or intestines ‘totems.’ 
In an already established totemic environment such weird 
‘totems’ may be adopted, as the social need of a totem may be 
satisfied by calling any object of taboo a totem, but secondary 
phenomena should not lead us to ignore what totemism really 
represents. 








human ancestor has a very intimate connection with the totem-animal. 
Association serves as well as descent in America to give the totem, but it 
is association with a non-human creature. In British Columbia, as in some 
of our tribes, the totem-animal is a regular source of food-supply and is 
freely hunted, killed, and eaten. 











* THE DEMON OF NOONDAY AND SOME RELATED 
IDEAS 


WituiAm H. WorrRELL 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


§1. Tue Rays of the sun toward noonday, especially in 
midsummer, have been found to cause discomfort, dizziness, col- 
lapse and death. The disorder so caused is called swnstroke, 
Sonnenstich: the blow or stab given by the sun. In warm coun- 
tries it is necessary to avoid this danger by remaining under 
shelter during the noon hours.’ The symptoms are most appar- 
ent in countries where men have not learned the causes of the 
evil as, e. g., in Abyssinia where a long fast is broken at high 
noon with the consumption of quantities of raw meat. It is 
natural to regard the period as dangerous and haunted by some 
demonic agency. And since summer is the noonday of the year, 
the summer itself is the special season of the noonday demon. 

§2. Another reason for fearing noonday is that a man’s 
shadow at this time becomes very small or disappears. The 
shadow is the double, the soul, the Ka, the companion ;? and at 
noon a man is easily overcome because his shadow is small.’ 

9% aw a 
For this reason one says: ab aAST de, May God extend his 
shadow!* The lassitude of noonday favors the belief. In cases 
of death from sunstroke the natural inference is that this has 
resulted from the complete disappearance of the shadow, or from 
a demonic attack in a moment of extreme vulnerability.® 

§3. Midnight also is an hour beset with fears. In Semitic 
lands especially it is attended with cold. The vitality is low and 
one may suffer a chill. These effects are easily attributed to a 





1 Arabic Ls ‘siesta’. 
? Arabic Ki2ys ef. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, p. 156. 
* Frazer, Perils of the Soul, pp. 86 ff. 
3% a Gu 
*Cf. al-Fahri, part 2, section 1: xii xl cho, anglice: ‘May his 


shadow never grow less!’ 


* Frazer, p. 88. 
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demon who rules the hour, and such beliefs are strengthened by 
other night-fears, such as unexplained sounds in the midst of 
darkness and silence. And as chill arises from the fever caught 
at noonday and fever from the chill caught at midnight, the 
midnight demon is easily established as the opposite manifesta- 
tion to the midday demon, or both are considered to be forms 
of the same ghostly agency. 

§4. Closely connected with the idea of midday heat and mid- 
night cold is that of baneful hot or cold winds; because they 
not only often occur at these hours respectively, but also because 
they typify the heat and the cold, and are the source of distem- 
pers like those caused by the latter. Thus the Arab samiim, 


wat, the poisonous,’ is a demonic agency of many manifesta- 


tions. The word has the following meanings :* (a) The noonday 
heat®; (b) a hot wind blowing in the daytime but also at 
night.*° This may be sudden in appearance and of short dura- 
tion (5-20 min.), following a narrow path in the manner of a 
whirlwind ;* or steady and prolonged, in midsummer from July 
11 for forty days, and blowing from SE*; (c) a cold wind; 


although Dozy’s o.A}\ ole means nothing more than: samiims 
-3 © - 
of the cold season; and Lane’s sources include a statement that 


§ e®@ 0 «= A A 
HLe eye means a constant samtim and not a cold samiim; 


(d) the heat of summer, dog-days, canicule™*; (e) the cold of 
winter.** 





* Wellhausen, p. 151 et alibi. 
7 From — ‘he poisoned’. The English word is ‘simoom’, ‘simoon’. 
®Sources: Lisén ul-‘Arab; Lane, Arabic Lexicon; Dozy, Supplément 


aux Dictionnaires Arabes; The Century Dictionary; in the articles on 


row paw, simoom. 


* Lisdn: hast > : 


™ Dozy and Lisdn. 


The corresponding wind of night is properly yr, but the terms 
have been interchanged, Lisdn. 

1 Lisén; ef. Century Dictionary. 

“Lane and Dozy. 

*Dozy; ‘le fort de 1’é6té et de l’hiver’. 


12 JAOS 38 
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§5. If the foregoing combination seem strange, one should 
turn to old Babylonian theology. There can be little doubt 
that it is explained, or at least illustrated, by Sarraépu and 
Birdu,’* the ‘demons of the desert’, i. e. the hot and cold winds 
of the desert, in the language of the Amorites of the Westiand. 
The Babylonian equivalents of these are Sitlamtaéa and Lugal- 
gira, identified with the Heavenly Twins which rise in the dog- 
days, and with the waxing and the waning moon which cause 
fever and chills.° But Lugalgira and Sitlamtaéa are manifes- 
tations of Nergal, the fiery and destructive god of the sun when 
it is at noon or in midsummer or in the south, and the god of 
pests and fevers.° Again it is evident that a similar notion 
lies behind the aera 5DN3 55 and the OMS Ne” ad of 
Ps. 91.6: the ‘night-walking pest’ and the ‘noonday plague’. 
Whatever their intended meaning in the Old Testament,*’ these 
words were later understood by the Jews as referring to demons. 
Rabbinical literature is acquainted with demons of evening, 
night, morning and midday. The period between the 17th of 





foe 
“Cf. Assyrian: Sardpu, ‘to burn’, and © ‘to be cold’, Schrader, 


Die Keilinschriften und das alte Testament, p. 115; Thompson, The Devils 
and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, vol. 1, pp. xlii, 89: The first of the Seven 
Devils is the South Wind. 

% KAT 413, 415. 

* KAT 412 ff. The two planets, Saturn and Mars, with which Nergal 
and Ninib were associated in some manner which is still in dispute, linger 
on in astrology as malign influences. Mars is ‘hot and dry’, while Saturn 
is ‘cold and diy’ (al-‘Antaki, at-Tadkira, part 3, p. 6; JAOS 36. 47). 
Excess of the hot-and-dry humor produces fever in the body, that of cold- 
and-dry produces chill (cf. Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 1. 1. 2. 2; 
en ®. 

* Ps, 91.6; Isaiah 28.2; Deut. 32.24; Hos. 13.14. Ps. 91.6 is rendered 
in the LXX with: dwd cuumrrdparos kal damoviov wernuSpivod; by Aquila 
with: dd Syyuod Samovitovros ueonuSplas: ‘from accident and the demon of 
noonday’; ‘from the sting of noonday which causes one to be possessed’. 
The former translation arises from reading Ww, ‘and the demon’, instead 
of WW’, ‘which rages’ (so also Duhm, Die Psalmen). There is nothing 
in the Hebrew text to demand a demonic interpretation; in fact, observ- 
ing the true character of the qualificative relative clause with indefinite 
antecedent and no relative pronoun, we should translate: ‘any night-walk- 
ing pest’ and ‘any pestilence raging (13W*) at noonday’; although this 


distinction is not always observed, notably in poetry. It will be seen that 
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Tammuz and the 9th of Ab was especially dangerous because 
then the demon Qeteb Meriri reigns between ten in the forenoon 
and three in the afternoon. 

§6. The gal is any sort of a specter which confronts the 
lonely traveler in the desert at night. It is properly female, 
but in upper Egypt male. It changes its shape and appearance. 
It calls one by name. One faints at the sight of it. Those of 
upper Egypt try to outrage their victims unnaturally, in which 
ease death results. The gal may be banished by reciting certain 
parts of the Quran.’* The gil has a complex origin in beliefs 
about desert animals, werewolves, lycanthropous wizards and 
ghosts. It is also connected in some manner with astronomical 
phenomena. Some believe that gals are nothing but the pal- 
pable manifestation of the invisible operation of the stars when 
they rise, such as the sickness of dogs, caused by the rising of 
the dog-star.*° The ancestor of all the demons was one called 
al-Gann who was created ‘from the fire of the samim’, and who 
begat all the gils.2° The most terrible variety of gil is that of 
upper Egypt** which is called ownyell ;? and it is from upper 


Egypt that the wind er yetl blows. 


§7. In Abyssinia, whence a great deal of superstition has 
reached Egypt,”* and in Arabia?*—which is the richest in demon- 
ology of all Semitic lands, with the single exception of Baby- 





Aquila (reading ‘WW*) rationalized as far as language permitted. The 
Ethiopic, Boheiric and Sahidic versions all follow LXX. The further result 
of these readings is discussed in note 27. In nos. 7 and 8 of the Aramaic 
Incantation Texts from Nippur, edited by Montgomery, 1913, occurs SNINW 
as an expression for deep slumber by day, when demonic attacks are 
apprehended. 

*ad-Damiri, Hajdt ul-Hajawdn, s. voce. J, ; al-Mas‘idi, Murig 
ud-Dahab, chap. 49. 

19 a]-Mas‘ fidi, p. 316, ed. Barbier de Meynard. 

* al-Mas‘ fidi, p. 320. 

*1 al-Mas‘ didi, ch. 49. 

* Coptic MAPHC, ‘place of the south’, ‘upper Egypt’. 

* Cf. e. g. the Zar, which seems to be more cultivated in upper than in 
lower Egypt, and therefore to have come down the Nile and not across from 
Mecea by the pilgrim route. See Kahle in Der Islam, 3.1 ff. and the 
previous literature there cited, and, for Abyssinia, the present writer in 
Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, 29.29, with references. 

** Wellhausen, pp. 159, 161. 
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lonia—there is a popular belief in a demon of noonday, the 
Ganéna Qatr, Dit: PTC: He causes violent illness and death 
among those who, according to custom, terminate a period of 
fasting with a gluttonous repast of raw meat at noon** when 
they should, in such a climate, eat but sparingly. This demon 
may have originated independently, or may be in some degree 
connected with the beliefs set forth in the preceding para- 
graphs.”* 

§8. In Willmore’s Spoken Arabic of Egypt, 1905, p. 373, 
occurs a vernacular text regarding a demon of noonday and 
summer heat who confronts a man when he is alone in a desert 
place, calls him by name, changes her appearance and, unless 
overcome by verses of the Quran, catches him and embraces 
him, so that he is pierced by the spines which she has for 
nipples.?* She is called in Cairo al-Mezéjara, or el-Mezaijara,” 





% Z. f. Ass. 23, 24, 29; Hastings’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
s. v. ‘Charms (Abyssinian) ’. 

** From a personal letter of Mrs. Elsa Windquist of Stockholm. 

7 Cf. especially note 17. The LXX rendering of Ps. 91.6 finds an echo 
in a mediaeval text published by Leo Allatius in De Templis Graecorum 
Recentioribus, 1645: “Aye Tlardwee wdratov wav xaxév, cal Sacuonxdy pernu- 


Bpwvbv, cal pecovuxrixdy....‘O St. Patapios, smite every evil, both that 
which is demonic of noonday, and that which is of midnight....’; , 
unre év vuxrl, unre év nuepa, unre év Spa wecovuxriov.... (p. 126 ff.). The 


Ethiopic version of the Psalter renders 91.6 with: ‘from accident and 
from the demon of noonday’. How easily a literary reference may give 
rise to a demon is seen from the title inserted in the text of the Ethiopic 
New Testament just before Lk. 8.26: ‘Concerning him whom Légéwén 
had seized’. The personal name of this demon appears to be Qawézd 
(Z. f. A., loc. cit.). 

*<The Mezéjara. In the summer time, when you go out after midday, 
in the height of the noonday heat, when the earth is scorched and made 
to blaze like fire and the ground seems to you hot as firebrands, you will 
look and see this Mezaijara appear to you, hopping along the surface of 
the ground. And then you will see that she is dressed in a white shawl 
[izir] and white garments throughout. And there are some whom people 
encounter—she has children sitting beside her or in her lap or playing 
about her as she sits. And then, my brother, you will see that she will 
call one by his name and say: ‘O So-and-so!’ in a very loud voice. Then one 
replies to her, inquiring why she has called one by one’s name. And after 
a little one will see her sitting idly, all hunched over, with her hands hang- 
ing down beside her; and she says to one: ‘Fear not, I am your mother!’ 
Then one approaches her and finds that she is being carried from her place 
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in Asyiit, upper Egypt, al-Me’aizara. The word has not been 
explained. Obviously the story-teller believes it to be derived 
from the second stem of the root .», ‘to wrap in a tazira’, 
which is a white shawl.*®° But the same root and stem also mean 
‘to pursue’, ‘to confuse’. The classical equivalent of this root 
is ,,{, the second stem of which means ‘to veil’. Vollers,** in 


speaking of the name Zdr, which he writes a> says: ‘Eine 
Nebenform ist +b] mizzaijara,** anscheinend auch mit 


modificirter Bedeutung, denn es wird mir erklart als ein Geist, 
der in Frauenkleidern nichtlichen Wanderern in Strassen und 
auf Wegen entgegentritt; wer sich thm zu niahern wagt, den 
presst er so heftig an die Brust, dass er augenblicklich stirbt’. 
This description of the same demoness contains some interesting 
differences. The creature is male, not female, but nevertheless 
dressed as a woman. It appears at night and not at noon. It 
kills by squeezing, not having the spines. In being male it 
resembles the upper Egyptian gil.** In appearing at night it 





without using her feet, being inflated like a balloon. And if one has an 
ample span of life and if one’s days are long one will say to oneself: ‘My 
boy, this is very fine; but what did this mother of yours come away out 
into the desert for? Probably this is the Mezaijara which people tell these 
things about’. And you will see his whole body frightened and trembling 
and all his members struggling to escape; and presently he breaks into 
a run. And as soon as he begins to run she bounces along after him like 
a ball. If he knows how to recite the Samadija or the Throne Verse, and 
keeps on reciting them and running till he turns and eludes her within the 
space of two or three qasabas, as soon as he finds himself far from her 
he says: ‘‘ Praise is unto God the Lord of the Worlds who has saved me 
luckily out of her hand.’’ But if one does not rid himself of her, people 
say that she has breasts of iron which have spines and nipples that are 
like needles. And as soon as a man approaches her, instead of running 
away from her, she presses him to her breast; and you will see the spines 
enter his breast and come out of his back; and then he falls down dead’. 

* Spiro, Arabic English Vocabulary, a me ‘female demon’; Willmore, 
op. cit. 446, ‘a demoness’. 

” See note 28. 

™" ZDMG 45. 344 f. 

“This identification seems to be Vollers’ own, and it has no apparent 
justification. Zdr is an Abyssinian word. ‘Mizzaijara’ is not vernacular 
Egyptian in form. Mitzaijara would be possible in the same sense as 
Mezaijara. 
*= Cf. § 5. 
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is like any Zfl, and is the companion piece to the creature which 
appears at noon. The embracing is evidently, in both cases, a 
remnant of the belief in regard to the upper Egyptian gal 
recounted in §6. 

§9. From the foregoing we may say by way of conclusion 
that noonday and midnight, midsummer and midwinter, hot 
winds and cold winds, are demonic agencies, connected with one 
another. They are the type of the disorder of fever and chills 
which they cause. This is reflected in the beliefs of the Baby- 
lonians and Amorites, the Hebrews, the Christian Greeks and 
Abyssinians, the Arabs, and occultists of Western Europe. The 
Christian tradition is connected with Ps. 91.6. The Arabs 
adapted old Babylonian astrological notions to their own lively 
belief in gals and produced a creature which is still a figure in 
the popular belief of Cairo. 
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A VOTIVE INSCRIPTION OF ASHURBANIPAL 
(Bu. 89-4-26, 209) 


THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK 


THE JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY, Decatur, ILL. 


TRANSLITERATION 
OBVERSE 


a-na “**N)in-gal muti-bat balati 7-lat ta-na-d[a-ti 

a-na] um-mi tlani?! ka-ri[t-tum 

be-i|l-tum da-me-tk-tum Sa bu-un-ni e[k-li-ti 

Sa k]ima ti-me it-tan-bi-tu zi-m[wu-Sa 

hi-rjat “Nannari* béli a-Sa-ri-di Su-pu-u nir same-e ni-su- 
u-t[e 

a-lid-da-at “Samas munammir kib-ra-a-tt §a sib-tu u purusst 
gum-mu-ru su-ur-[ris 

sa-bi-ta-at ab-bu-ti a-na na-an-nar tani! na-ra-me-i Sa ilti[* 

ma-li-kat milki ka-ba-at damik-tim a-na “Samas bu-uk-rv- [8a 

mu-dam-me-kat a-mat un-ni-ni mu-ad-da-a-ta Sarri pa-li-hi- 
1-Sa 

ru-ba-a-tu rim-ni-tum ma-hi-rat tes-li-ti a-si-bat B-gé-bar 

Sa ki-rib “Har-ra-na béliti rabi-ti bélit kissati 

ana-ku ™ “Asur-badn-apli Sarru rabu-u Sarru dan-nu Sar 
kissatt Sar ™* Assur 

mar ™ “Asur-ahé-iddin Sarru rabu-u sarru dan-nu sar kissati 
Sar ™4t Assur 

mar mari ™ “Sin-ahé-erba Sarru rabu-u Sarru dan-nu Sar 
kissati Sar ™*ASSur 

Sarru na-ram “Sin u “Samas rubii na-’i-du 

ni-sit inéiue! MatNin-gal u “Nusku 

Sa ina ku-un lib-bi-Su-nu ki-nts ut-tu-u-su-ma 

a-na du-ur ti-me ik-bu-u e-pis Sarru-u-ti-su 

ti-Se-pis-ma mar-nenni *tal-li SUG-NA *si-bu me-li 

Sa dun-nu-nu idat-su-u[n 

ap-pu u isdu ina hurdsi russi-e mar-nenni ki-lal uh-hi-iz-m[a 

kima ti-me u-nam-me-ra pi-in-gi-su-u[n 

a-na %-tab-bul tlu-ti-Sa rabi-tu Sa a-si-e bit a-ki-ti e-pis-t[u 

Su-tu 
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OBVERSE 
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a-na da-rat sanati?! la-bar ti-me rikiti! a-na ilu-ti-a u-[Se- 
prs 

a-n|a sat-ti_“**Nin-gal e-til-lit Samé elliti?! Su-pu-[tu ka-rit- 
tum 

‘stal-l]i Su-nu-ti damkv-is lip-pa-lis-ma hadis . 

Sin hamir “tN ]in-gal gis-ru ib-bu ma-zu( ?) 


(Remainder of Obverse broken) 


REVERSE 


. -am-mis lis-ku-na li-ts-sur ; 
‘ Bie... . . Mena hed Ue. 
ina pale-e sati?! e-nu-ma *tal-li . . 
iste-en tna lib-bi-su-nu in-na-hu-u-ma 1-ras-su-u ution. ti 
*stal-li Su-nu-ti li-id-dis-ma si-pir katé[4“*'-1a 
a-a u-sa-an-ni-ma li-tir as-ru-u[§-su 
ni-i§ zi-kir “*tNin-gal be-el-t[i-ia 
u ta-nit-ti land! rabiiti! tr-tk-li-ia lis-hu-[ul 
2i-kir Sumi-ia damki Sa “Asur u “Mar[duk 
eli kal mal-ki u-Sar-bu-[u 
it-tt Sum-Su si-ru-us-su lis-tur-ma li-sip ah-ra-a-tt 
Sin u "*tNin-gal si-pir katé’*!-3u ha-dis lim-hu-ru-ma 
lim-gu-ru su-pt-e-su 
u Sa *tal-li §u-nu-ti u-nak-kar-u-ma 
th-zi-e-Su a-na Stp-ri Sa-nim-ma e-pu-su 
u ta-nit-ti “**Nin-gal bélti-ia ib-ba-la-ma 
e-kir Sumt-ta u-Sa-an-nu-u 
“Sin bélu rabu-u ga-nun-su lu-sag-lit-su-ma “Sédu balati 

li-ir-pu-ud 

latNin-gal béltu rabi-tu si-mit-ti *ni-ri-su lip-tur-ma 
lig-bi-ra “ap-sa-an-su 





an-ni-u Sa ina eli *tal-li sa “**Nin-gal 


TRANSLATION 
OBVERSE 


For Ningal; she who maketh life pleasant; goddess of 
majesty ; 
For the mother of the gods; valorous one; 
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Gracious lady, who lighteth up the darkness, 

Whose countenance shineth like day; 

Consort of Nannar, the supreme lord, the brilliant light of 
the distant heavens ; 

Mother of Shamash, who lighteth up the skies, whose decree 
and decision are replete with light; 

Protector of the luminary of the gods, the beloved of the 
goddess ; 

Councilor; who speaketh favor to Shamash, her first-born ; 

Who maketh favorable the word of supplication; who 
maketh the king know fear of her; 

Mighty one; gracious one; who accepteth prayer; who 
dwelleth in Egebar, 

Which is in Harran; mighty lady; lady of the world; 

I, Ashurbanipal, the great king, the mighty king, the king 
of the world, the king of Assyria, 

The son of Esarhaddon, the great king, the mighty king, 
the king of the world, the king of Assyria, 

The grandson of Sennacherib, the great king, the mighty 
king, the king of the world, the king of Assyria, 

The king, the beloved of Sin and Shamash, the exalted 
prince, 

The darling of Ningal and Nusku, 

Who in the fidelity of their hearts have truly chosen him 
and 

To the eternity of days have proclaimed the work of his 
majesty : 

I had (them) made and I finished off the adornment(?) of 
the arks(?) with SUG-NA (and) precious wood, 

Which strengthened their sides: 

The front and the base with a heavy(?) bright gold set- 
ting(?) I embossed and 

I made their ornamental work shine like day. 

To carry her august divinity, when she goes forth from 
the festal temple, this work 

To the eternity of years, the aging of far-off days, for her 
divinity I had made. 

Ever may Ningal, the mistress of the glowing heavens, the 
shining, valorous one, 

Look with favor upon these arks and with joy accept them! 
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May Sin, the spouse of Ningal, the powerful, shining one, 


.* ¢ 2 6 &£ & © 


(Remainder of Obverse broken) 


REVERSE 

Carefully(?)] may he look after (them), may he guard 
(them) [well( ?) 

ck +S . may Shamash make (them) bright, may 
eae - 

In coming reigns, when the arks [become old and 

One of them is fallen into decay and become a ruin, 

May one restore these arks and the work of my hands 

May he not alter, but return to its place! 

The memorial of Ningal, my lady, 

And the glory of the mighty gods, my protectors, may he 
proclaim ! 

My illustrious name, which Ashur and Marduk 

Have made greater than any prince, 

Together with his own name on it may he inscribe and 
pass on to the future! 

May Sin and Ningal accept with joy the work of his hands! 

May they favor his prayers! 

But he who alters these arks and 

Changes their contents into something else 

And the glory of Ningal, my lady, defames and 

Changes my name, 

May Sin, the mighty lord, cause him to lose his mind and 
may the shedu-spirit take away his life! 

May Ningal, the mighty lady, turn loose his chariot horses 
and 

Smash his yoke! 





Behold that which was (written) on the arks of Ningal. 


NOTES 


This text was first published by Craig, Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Religious Texts, 2, No. 1, and on the basis of this Martin 
attempted a translation in his Tertes Religieux Assyriens et 
Babyloniens (1900), pp. 2 ff. The present edition offers a 
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number of corrections of both Craig and Martin; an attempt 
has been made to clear up several difficult passages in the text; 
and restorations of the broken lines have been essayed. 

The text is a copy of an inscription that Ashurbanipal had 
inscribed upon certain talli or arks(?), which he had made as 
a votive offering to Ningal in the city of Harran. 


OBVERSE 


3. For the second sign Craig has read incorrectly im, and 
following this Martin restores, ri]-im-tum. The end of the line 
Martin restores, Sa bu-un-ni na[m-ru, and translates, ‘celle dont 
la personne est pleine d’éclat’. Against this restoration it is to 
be noted, (1) that there is room for two signs in the broken end 
of the line, as there are two signs to be restored in the same 
space at the end of the next line, (2) that bu-uwn-ni, since it has 
no pronominal suffix to complete the relative particle sa, is more 
naturally translated as a verb than a noun. 

6. The latter part of this line Martin reads, Sa Sip-tu u 
purussu num-mu-ru su-ur-[ris, ‘dont l’oracle et la décision bril- 
lent avec éclat’. For the sign ffs he gives the very rare value 
num, which would seem improbable here, and unnecessary. 
With the phrase as we have read it compare, gam-ra-a-ti sib-ta 
u purussdé ur-ti irsitim™ u Sa-ma-mi, ‘thou (Ishtar) dost perfect 
decree and decision, the law of earth and heaven’, King, The 
Seven Tablets of Creation, 2, Plate lxxv, Obv. 13. Another pos- 
sible reading for the last two words of the line would be gum- 
mu-ru-su ur-[ris, and the last clause would then read, ‘to whom 
decree and decision are entrusted over the light’. Again, the 
last word might be restored Su-ur-[3#5, in which case the clause 
would read, ‘whose decree and decision are completely fulfilled’. 
The objection to this restoration is that Sursi3 is of rare occur- 
rence, appearing, so far as I know, only in Creation Story, 4. 90. 

7. Martin restores the last sign Sama$ in place of ti, but the 
latter makes better sense. 

8. The fourth sign Craig, followed by Martin, reads incor- 
rectly as the sign for rému, Delitzsch, AZ*, no. 156. 

9. The second clause Martin translates, ‘celle qui affermit 
le roi qui la vénére’. The long 4 in pa-li-hi--Sa, he says, should 
indicate the plural, but it is rather the long vowel expressive 
of continued action, common in Semitic languages. 
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11. In place of bélit kissati Martin reads incorrectly béliti-su. 
For the former reading ef. Obv. 12. 

19. This line is a difficult one to decipher. mar-nenni, 
(which Martin falsely reads GIS ME-PUL-PUL), appears again 
in Obv. 21 in connection with hurdsu, with which compare the 
expression, hurdsu thzu, ‘gold setting’, Delitzsch, Assyrian 
Grammar, § 124. A meaning akin to ‘fastening, adornment, 
embossment’ would seem to suit the context in both cases, and 
this would also agree with the meaning of mar (variant for 
gar), ‘to enclose, emboss’, Delitzsch, Swmerisches Glossar, 82. 
nennt may be treated as a helping word. “*tal-li is evidently 
plural, ef. *tal-li Su-nu-ti, ‘these talli’, Obv. 26, Rev. 6,15. The 
word is not of frequent occurrence (see Muss-Arnolt, DAL 
1156b), and its meaning is uncertain. The talli seem to have 
constituted the votive offering that Ashurbanipal made for 
Ningal and on them the inscription was written, ef. Rev. 22. 
The meager description that is given would suggest that they 
were arks on which the goddess was carried in state to and from 
her temple, cf. Martin, who suggests the meaning ‘niche, tréne 
portatif.’ 9*SUG-NA, ef. #*KU-SUG, Meissner, SAIZ 8134. 
For the pronunciation of the sign GU + GU = SUG see 
Delitzsch, Sum. Glossar, 253. ‘*si-bu, ef. sibi, ‘dyed, colored,’ 
Muss-Arnolt, DALI 859a, and sipu, ‘matting, for which the 
leaves of the date-palm were used’, ibid. 885b. The last two 
words of this line might be transliterated is-st git-ma-li, in which 
ease the line would read, ‘I had the adornment(?) of the 
arks(?) made of SUG-NA (and) precious wood’. 

21. mar-nenni ki-lal, literally ‘with embossment of weight’ 
(see note on Obv. 19 above), which might mean ‘with a heavy 
embossment’, or ‘with an accurate’, or ‘delicate embossment’, 
the gold of the embossment being weighed out in the prescribed 
amount. 

22. pingu is a word of rare occurrence (see Muss-Arnolt, 
DAL 814a), but its meaning, ‘ornamental work’, seems pretty 
clear. 

25. e-til-lit Samé, ef. D'DWIT MDI. Jer. 44. 18, 19. For 
the restoration of the end of the line ef. Su-pu-tum ke-rit-tum 
latT3tar, K. 3464 Obv. 22 (Craig, Religious Texts, 66). 

27. The restoration is based on the fact that the gods Sin 
and Shamash are mentioned several times in the text and 
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Shamash is included in the invocation a few lines below this, 
Rev. 3. Hence Sin would be expected here. 


REVERSE 


2. In place of lis-ku-na Martin reads lis-ku-na, but the 
former agrees better with the context. 

4. ed-da-mes = sti, as against Martin’s reading, émé 
arkitt. Martin, following Craig, omits the preposition ina at 
the beginning of the line. 

5. Martin’s reading u-ma-t-ras-su is altogether wrong. For 
the restoration ef. 3t-pir Su-a-tu in-na-hu-ma ma-kit-ti i-ras-su-u, 
81-6-7, 209, line 37. 

6. Martin reads incorrectly s-pir-su. For the reading 
katé@+!1a ef. Rev. 13. 

8. Martin translates the line correctly, but fails to restore 
it as it ought to read. For us he reads Su. 

9. Martin restores sir-ti at the end of the line, but there is 
room for only one sign and that is naturally ia as suggested by 
ti-ik-li-ia in the next line; ef. also bélti-ia, Rev. 17. 

10. In place of li3-hu-[ul Martin has liz-zik-[kir, arbitrarily 
reading zik for hu in the belief that the context requires it. 
The change is unnecessary and unwarranted. The sign is 
clearly hu. 

16. Martin curiously translates this line, ‘Qui appliquerait 
son habilité 4 cette oeuvre’. 

17. The sign next to the last Craig, followed by Martin, 
reads incorrectly tu instead of la. 

19. The word gantinu is rare (see Muss-Arnolt, DAL 227b, | 
and Meissner, SAJZ 3781). Its meaning is clearly ‘mind, life’, 
parallel to baldti in the second half of the line. Martin reads 
tah-sil-Su, which, due to the interchange of | and s, he says, 
stands for tah-sis-su ‘son Ame’. The simpler reading, ga-nun-su, 
would seem preferable. 











EASTERNERS IN GENOA 
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( OF ALL THE ITALIAN CitT1Es of the Middle Ages, Genoa, at the 
first glance, holds for the historian only a secondary interest. 
Of the three or four which have affected the currents of com- 
munication between East and West, Genoa has always given 
precedence to her more imposing rival of the Adriatic. Yet in 
the history of the Mediterranean from antiquity to the present 
day Genoa has played a more consistently significant role than 
cliff-bound Amalfi, Pisa long since barred by wastes of sand from 
the sea, or even Venice, till so recently peacefully sleeping amid 
splendid memories.) The Genoese harbor even more to modern 
Italy than to medieval Lombardy, Liguria and Provence is an 
international commercial port. While I do not question the 
judgment of history, still my interest in Genoa of the middle 
ages has led me to believe that the history of the city offers 
unusual opportunities for the study of many medieval problems; 
the almost unbroken continuity of the civic records enables the 
student to walk down highways of history through many cen- 
turies; the richness of the archives opens vistas of medieval life 
from fixed points that are at once the despair and well-nigh 
irresistible temptation of the hurried student from this side of 
the sea. 

The hundreds of thousands of entries made by the notaries of 
the commune in the archives constitute one of the richest and 
least explored fields of investigation for the historian. Those 
brief and simple records of transactions between individuals, if 
perused carefully and long, sweep the reader far back into the 
everyday life of a great city of the medieval world. The final 
impression after weeks of perusal is much the same as that 
resulting from constant reading of a daily newspaper in a 





For a description of the notaries’ records and bibliography see my 
article, ‘Commercial Contracts of the Genoese in the Syrian Trade of the 
Twelfth Century,’ Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1916, p. 
130, note 1. 
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foreign capital with wide international interests. Slaves, 
laborers, sea-captains, merchants, nobles, kings, emperors and 
popes not only pass across the view, but their ambitions, per- 
sonal, political and commercial, slowly take form. After months 
of this work the student longs to converse with the men whose 
movements from year to year have occupied his attention. 
Recently, owing to the lack of new material from Genoa, I have 
gone back over the documents available and have made an 
attempt to learn what I could of the individuals who played 
leading roles in the trade between Genoa and the Levant in the 
12th century. The purpose of this paper is to present to a 
society whose interests include the history of the relations between 
East and West, the meager results of some of these researches 
into the personalities of the Levantine trade. 

Through her relations with Byzantium, Venice had won in the 
11th century an enviable commercial position in the Levant, but 
Genoa’s opportunity for commercial expansion was coincident 
with the Crusades. The connection with the Church and par- 
ticipation in the crusading movement fostered by the Church 
served the Genoese a double purpose. Through the alliance with 
the bishops the commune gained independence of the feudal 
powers in Liguria and won a share in the extension of the power 
of Christendom to the east. The twelfth century marks then a 
period of transition in Genoese history in which most of the 
lines of future development both eastern and western were laid 
down. In the field of politics, Genoa not only established her 
independence de facto but de jure as well. Hastening to encir- 
cle her meager landed wealth by a protecting wall, she could 
proudly inform Barbarossa that she owed nothing to the Empire: 
by her efforts from Rome to Barcelona the sea was made safe, 
and every man could rest under his vine and fig-tree, a task 
the Empire itself had not accomplished with a yearly expendi- 
ture of 10,000 silver marks. The struggle with Pisa for domi- 
nance in this western sea was begun. To be sure the Pisan taunt 
of 1195 was in a sense justified: meretrices, uxores Venetum, 
adhuc aust estis ire per mare? si de cetero vultis ire per mare, 





2¢ Annales Ianuenses, anno 1158,’ Belgrano edition, 1, p. 50 (Fonti per 
la Storia d’Italia pubblicate dall’ Istituto Storico Italiano, Rome, 1890, 
vol. 1). 
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abicite ferrum, relinquite arma, et ite sicuti mulieres vadunt, 
alioquin vobis nasos incidemus!*® Yet a generation later no 
Pisan would have dared such an affront. In the field of trade, 
the Genoese threw their nets wide during this century. Like 
the spokes of a huge half wheel, the sea-routes radiated from 
the city to the great marts of the Levant, from Byzantium to 
Alexandria, to African ports from Alexandria to Ceuta in the 
west. Two Moorish towns in Spain were plundered. Southern 
France paid tribute in trade. Majorca, Sicily and Sardinia 
were exploited, while in the Levant rich colonies supplied the 
basis of a trade in eastern wares that made Genoa the distribut- 
ing point for luxuries to a half of Europe and the exporting 
center of the cloth trade of the west. 

In still another way, the twelfth century was a period of 
transition in Genoa. Previous to the first crusade the Genoese 
had been dependent for eastern goods, grudgingly enough, on 
their rivals in part, but still more so upon Syrians, Jews, Byzan- 
tines,—Levantines all, who for so many centuries had supplied 
the whole west with precious Oriental wares. It is precisely at 
this transitional point in the century, when the Genoese were 
) endeavoring to secure for themselves the control of this Levan- 
tine trade, to take it out of the hands of those who had so long 
controlled it, that I wish my readers to catch one of those 
glimpses of which I have spoken above. The activities of Levan- 
tines in the west up to the period of the Crusades is one of those 
\’ medieval problems upon which documents have seemed to throw 
but little light. Brehier, in his stimulating work Les colonies 
d’Orientaux en Occident au commencement du Moyen-Age, fol- 
lowing Scheffer-Boichorst, Zur Geschichte der Syrer im Abend- 
lande, has pointed out the great facts for the earlier centuries, 
behind which it is difficult to go. Jules Gay’s less well known 
bool, L’Italie Meridionale et l’Empire Byzantine, has a fine 
chapter on the problem for southern Italy.* It is my belief that 





* Ibid. 2, pp. 54-5. 

*Scheffer-Boichorst, Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir dGsterreichische 
Geschichtsforschung, 4. 520-550, Innsbruck 1885. Brehier covers the period 
from the fifth to the eighth century, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 12. 1-39, 
Leipsic, 1903. Chapter 9 of Gay’s work, Paris, 1904. Cf. also James 
Westfall Thompson, ‘The Commerce of France in the Ninth Century,’ 
Journal of Political Economy, November, 1915, pp. 884-7. 
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by patient study of the notarial documents of Genoa and the 
towns of southern France whose records are extant, still more 
may be brought forth. It can be done by painstaking effort 
in close observation of the activities of individual merchants 
year by year, of their associates in trade, of the character of 
the oaths they take or refuse to take. The writers whom I have 
mentioned have shown that colonies of Levantines existed in 
most of the commercial centers of the west previous to the 
Crusades. If so, some traces of them should exist in the 12th 
and 13th centuries when the Occidentals were at last displacing 
them. The difficulties are great but not insuperable. Genoa 
offers a suitable field of experiment in the twelfth century. The 
records are fairly continuous after 1154; and this was the very 
period when the struggle between the Levantines and the Genoese 
must have occurred, if at all. 

When the curtain is lifted in the decade 1154-64, for then 
the notarial records begin, the trade between Genoa and the East 
is all but the monopoly of a small group of five families of 
high political influence and of landed wealth. Their monopoly 
in Syria was secured by their control of the government of the 
commune and of the administration of the colonies in Syria, 
which was entirely in the hands of one of these leading families 
for nearly a full century under feudal contract. In Byzantium 
the control is less evident due to the as yet unstable character 
of the Genoese position there. In Alexandria the monopoly 
apparently could not be exercised because no colony existed, 
and only the Genoese end of the trade could be controlled, and 
that but partially. Next in importance to this group~of mer- 
chant-nobles, however, and seemingly dating from an earlier 
period, was an interesting group of men whom I beli¢ve to be 
fair types of the sort of merchants who had dominated the trade 
before the advent of the Genoese leaders,—Syrians, Jews and 
Byzantines whose power was waning fast and who were finally 
displaced at the point I have chosen for this paper. 

Perhaps the most important of these was a Jew, known as 
Soliman of Salerno, whence he had come at an earlier date to 
be domiciled in Genoa, though whether or not he was a native 
of Salerno does not appear. For many years he was a power 
in the Alexandrian trade. Twice he went to Alexandria, the 
first time in 1156 when he remained there for nearly two years, 
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during which time his wife Eliadar continued his commercial 
operations.’ On this voyage he carried large sums in sea-loans 
for various Genoese, in which they bore the risk while he profited 
by the use of the money though at heavy interest. Just before 
his departure he commissioned an agent to collect a large sum 
of money owed him in Spain.* Upon his return he bought a 
piece of land in Genoa with a house and its contents for 100 L., 
and opened a long series of contracts in 1158 with a group 
of factors for the distribution of the Oriental wares he had 
brought back, in Sicily, Africa, Majorca and Spain.’ In the 
next year he bought a ship with two others, both foreigners 
and one a Saracen, which he equipped and personally conducted 
to Alexandria in 1160, again carrying large sea-loans for 
Genoese.» He was absent about a year and upon his return had 
attained the height of prosperity. The notary came to his house 
to record his transactions, unusual except with the highest of 
the city; he had a curia, a notary of his own probably as secre- 
tary; agents of Saracen powers in Africa came to his house to 
negotiate loans of money or sales of spices. His ships and fac- 
tors were plying the seas. A marriage was arranged between 
his daughter and a member of the mighty Mallone family, one 
of the great houses of the period, for which alliance Soliman 
paid down 1921 lire, a dowry far above what the Mallone could 
have asked of one of their own rank.’® Then as was the case 
with so many of his race in the middle ages there came some 
sort of a crash. Whether he lost favor with the great families 
who had used his knowledge of Alexandria for their own profit, 
or whether he suffered financial reverses is not clear. At any 
rate the dowry was returned to him by the Mallone; it formed 
the only investment he was able to make in 1163, while just 
previous to the disappointment, if such it was, he had pawned 
some silver cups and furred mantles to a Saracen friend. In 





°* Atti del Notaio Giovanni Scriba,’ in Historiae Patriae Monumenta, 
vol. 6, (henceforth cited as Ch[artarwm II], Turin, 1853, nos. 337, 339, 
342, 446, 591. 

* Ibid. no. 338. 

* Ibid. nos. 642, 639, 645-6, 655-6, 701, 714-19, 732. 

* Ibid. nos. 795, 828, 877, 920. 

* Ibid. nos. 1072, 1183-5. 

* Ibid. no. 1276. A fair dowry at this period in marriage contracts 
among the nobility was 100 lire, Ch. II, passim. 
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1164 he paid a paltry debt of 6 lire, witnessed a single contract, 
and is lost to sight.1 For nearly ten years in full view he 
served his betters, aided them in the field of trade he knew so 
well, lost a great alliance, and sank into obscurity. 

Even more picturesque in his prosperity and fall was another 
Jew, also Solomon by name, but called Blancardo. For twenty 
years he was a leading figure on the Genoese piazze, a resource 
for many foreign traders passing through the city, since there 
were few markets in the Mediterranean where his name was not 
known. His brother and nephew assisted him in many of his 
operations, often leaving Genoa in his interest, where he remained 
throughout.*” Blancardo was a well known money-lender, a 
dealer in cloth on a wholesale basis; and he was the financial 
resource of a host of itinerant merchants, men of no local note, 
foreigners, non-Christians in some instances, who were not to 
be required to take an oath upon fulfilling his contracts abroad, 
men whose meaningless names appear but once or twice in a 
decade among his many transactions.** He exported large 
quantities of cloth of various sorts to Syria and elsewhere ;** 
his factors and loans were sent to St. Gilles, Montpellier, Pisa, 
Salerno, Bougia, Seville, Sardinia and Alexandria, carrying east- 
ern cotton and linens through the west, Flemish, French and 
Italian cloth of wool, fur-trimmed cloaks, alum and hides.*® In 
Genoa he owned a shop operated in his name by obscure men 
and their wives for several years.‘ Blancardo’s operations were 
marked by great shrewdness and caution. While his brother 
and nephew were given wide latitude in their movements abroad, 
the itinerant merchants with whom he dealt were held to stricter 
terms than was usual at this time, and occasionally were 
instructed to hold themselves ready for directions by letter or 
agent of Blancardo.17 He had none of the assurance of Soliman 
of Salerno. A lurking fear seems to pervade his movements. 





11 Tbid. nos. 1276, 1319, 1322-4, 1184, 1391, 1500. 

@ Tbid. nos. 859, 1079, 1129. 

% For example, ibid. nos. 857, 859, 866, 867, 883, 897, 898, 944, 946, 
1069, ete. 

4 Thid. nos. 414, 857, 897. 

% Tbid. nos. 883, 1002, 1025, 1065, 1153. 

%* Thid. nos. 946, 1079. 
* For example, ibid. nos. 1153, 1181, 1257. 
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The prosperous year 1160 marked a high point in Blancardo’s 
eareer. In that year his investments abroad aside from his 
brother’s which were contributory to his own, amounted to 1118 
lire* This was a huge sum for the period, equal to the invest- 
ments of the greatest of the landed class. The consular family 
de Ita in that year welcomed a matrimonial alliance with Blan- 
eardo’s niece; her dowry was 237 lire, considerably higher than 
that so unsuccessfully given by Soliman of Salerno for an alli- 
ance with an even more important family.*® About this time 
Blaneardo became the informal business agent for the d’Oria 
family whose international fame of later epochs was now being 
founded on twelfth century investments.?® His wide experience, 
of long years too since he now had a great-niece of marriageable 
age,” his wealth and far-reaching associations must have been 
of value to one of the greatest of Genoese families. But these 
high connections did not prevent his downfall when their pur- 
pose was achieved. Blancardo loaned large sums to the debt- 
laden commune at rates injudiciously high. In 1178 Archbishop 
Ugo della Volta, a member of whose family, be it noted, had 
been partially responsible for one of the loans, sentenced the 
estate of the recently deceased Blancardo to pay 1050 lire to 
the state, an amount almost equal to his total investments in a 
prosperous year. The prelate was actuated by the best of 
motives since he claimed to be informed on good authority that 
on his deathbed Blancardo had renounced usury.? What pres- 
sure had been brought to bear upon the old man we are not told, 
nor whether the loans had even been repaid by the commune. 
An imposing figure in this period of transition had succumbed 
in death to the rising commercial leaders. 

Another striking personage of Oriental origin in Genoa at 
this time was a Syrian, whether Christian or Jewish I cannot 
say; his name was Ribaldo di Saraphia (obviously a corruption 
of Saffuriya, just north of Nazareth, visited by Benjamin of 





* The sum of all his investments given in the Atti for that year. 

* Ibid, nos. 922, 954. 

»* Ibid. nos. 1296, 1304. 

* Ibid. no. 1194. 

* Ibid. nos. 1168-9; Liber Jurium I (Hist. Patr. Mon. VII), no. 317. 
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Tudela?*). For a full decade his movements can be traced back 
and forth across the Genoese scene even to Syria and to the 
west again. He was a favorite witness to contracts in which 
Levantine names appear, and eventually he became a patriarchal 
figure, the tutor and administrator of the estates of innumerable 
minors with eastern connections. Probably born in Syria, long 
resident in Genoa where he was possessed of real estate, from 
his youth familiar with commercial conditions in his native and 
adopted lands, he may be regarded as a fair type of those Levan- 
tines who had maintained the flow of intercourse between East 
and West for centuries. His methods differ interestingly from 
those of his contemporaries with whom we are concerned. 
Like Soliman of Salerno, but unlike Blancardo, eastern wares 
were the real basis of his trade. Unlike either of them, his own 
means were insufficient to make him a successful competitor of 
the rising Genoese traders, so he capitalized his patriarchal 
qualities, maybe facilitated by the customs of one of the eastern 
races, for if not a Jew he was on unusual terms with the Jews 
and other foreigners in Genoa, and utilized the estates of his 
(so-called) nephews so successfully that he was for long a great 
financial power in the eastern trade.** In 1155 he sent a factor 
to Syria from Sicily, and two years later himself went to Syria 
for a year, accompanied by this factor and one of his young 
wards.”> The factor apparently remained in the East, perhaps 
as Ribaldo’s agent. A little later the same young nephew, now 
trained in Ribaldo’s knowledge, with the benefits of the earlier 
voyage in Ribaldo’s company at his disposal, turned over all of 
his own and his younger brother’s property to Ribaldo, formed 


* Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, edited by Adler, London, 1907, p. 
28 (Asher’s edition, p. 44). 

**In 1155 he apparently had only 50 lire in operation, Ch. II, no. 267. 
For his success as an administrator of the estates of women and minors, 
ibid. nos. 283, 334, 394, 397, 769, 770, 777, 824, 865, 899, 1001, 1017, 
1018-9; he was often a witness for Soliman of Salerno, ibid. nos. 338-40, 
342; was on intimate terms with Blancardo, ibid. nos. 414, 865, 944, 1015, 
1075; often appeared in connection with Buongiovanni Malfigliastro (for 
whom see below), ibid. nos. 290, 295, 304, 305, 310, 312, 369, 735, 760-2; 
witness or agent for other Jews and foreigners, 769, 961-2, 1075, 1457, 
1508. 

* Ibid. nos. 267, 335, 414, 419. 
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a partnership with him, and went to Syria with a fund of nearly 
700 lire in his charge.”® Ribaldo meantime had taken on as a 
western agent a non-Christian known as Stabilis who first 
appeared in Genoa about 1150 as a money-lender. Stabilis acted 
as Ribaldo’s factotum in the distribution of Oriental wares 
throughout the West. In Ribaldo’s name, with his capital and 
such of his own as he was able to accumulate, Stabilis employed 
factors who carried their goods through the entire region of 
Genoese activity.27 Ribaldo’s personal attention was given to 
the Syrian business in which he proved useful to the political 
faction then in power in Genoa and bent on making the most 
of the Syrian commerce. They sold to him a share in the debt 
owed the state by the Embriaco family for the unpaid rental of 
the Genoese colony of Gibelletum leased to the Embriaco for 
twenty-nine years.** What advantage he reaped by having this 
most powerful family of Oitre-Mer in his debt does not appear, 
nor do the documents disclose the rest of his career. The fac- 
tion with which he had identified himself more or less fell from 
power most dramatically in 1164, and in the general confusion 
of the next four years Ribaldo is lost to view. 

One more varied type and this twelfth century group is com- 
plete. So far none of these Levantines had succeeded in doing 
more than holding his own against the rising native merchants. 
The last one I shall discuss accomplished a little more; he 
founded a family in Genoa.2® His name was Buongiovanni 
Malfigliastro. An elusive figure, probably from Byzantium, 
where his son was a vassal of the Emperor,*°® his heaviest invest- 
ments were in Sicily and Alexandria, the basis of his wide-spread 
trade which penetrated even to regions not frequented by the 
Genoese, Asia Minor and Dalmatia.*: Wealthy, a heavy money 





* Ibid. nos. 865, 899, 907. 

* Lib. Jur. I, no. 154; Ch. II, nos. 1140-1, 867, 961, 968, 1052, 1117, 
1135, 1150, 1182, 1193, 1233, 1455. 

* Ch. II, no. 1180; Lib. Jur. I, no. 197. 

* Cf. Canale, Nuova Istoria della Repubblica di Genova, Florence, 1860, 
2. 675-6. 

Ch. II, no. 1208. 

* Ibid. nos. 351, 445. 
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lender,** (he loaned money to the canons of San Lorenzo for 
the purchase of vestments in Sardinia at 25% for a few months), 
owning land, mills, olive and fig orchards in Genoa, he con- 
tracted matrimonial alliances for his children with the ancient 
Visconti family, with the Castagna recently arrived in Genoa 
from the Polecevera, who had Jewish affiliations, and founded a 
branch of the Genoese nobility.** During and after the Third 
Crusade the Malfigliastro were prominent ship-owners, very 
active in the Syrian trade.** Ultimately they won official rank 
and figured in Genoese public life. The founder of the family 
had done well. 

These are a few of the men who composed what might be 
designated as the old régime in the Genoese trade with the 
Levant. They were undoubtedly the leaders in what presents 
some of the aspects of a small but important colony of Orientals 
in Genoa such as existed in most of the important commercial 
centers of the West all through the early middle ages. Their 
mutual relations were largely confined to witnessing each other’s 
contracts; only occasionally did they form partnerships among 
themselves. Fully cognizant of each other’s activities, they 
pursued their individual courses, loaning money to the native 
merchants when called upon, carrying loans for them to the 
East at a profit to both, yet fighting the last battle in a commer- 
cial struggle that was already lost, since even in this period 
their investments were being surpassed by those of the new 
leaders, the Genoese nobles who saw in the Levant trade oppor- 
tunities which experience and power at home would make their 
own once they had mastered the difficulties so well understood 
by their older rivals. About these Levantine merchants in 
Genoa swarmed a host of foreigners of strange names, as factors, 
servants and witnesses, a shifting group of itinerant peddlers 
whose movements cannot be followed for more than a single 
voyage. 





® Ibid. nos. 320, 333, 402, 445, 448, 460-1, 528, 632, 680, 735, 737, 751, 
758, 797, 808. His name appears more than 100 times in the Atti of 
Giovanni Scriba. 

* Ibid. nos. 707, 1202. 

“ Archivio di Stato di Genova, Atti del Notaio Lanfranco, parte I, folios 
93 verso, 95, 131, 134, 136 verso. 
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That they represent the old order is even clearer after the 
Third Crusade. The reorganization of the Syrian colonies upon 
their re-establishment following the successful reaction against 
Saladin’s conquests brought about a rapid and intensive develop- 
ment of the Genoese trade in Syria. In this new extension it 
— was the native Genoese merchants who assumed control in the 
Syrian field. The struggle against Venice in Constantinople 
and the Black Sea was unsuccessful for another eighty years. 
Circumstances have prevented my pursuance of the Alexandrian 
trade; there it is barely possible other conditions prevailed 
although I find no evidence of them. 

It would seem that about the middle of the twelfth century 
the transition was all but completed by which the Genoese had 
mastered the details of the Levantine trade, after tolerating and 
making good use of the experienced and gifted Orientals as long 
as was necessary. The great voyages at the close of the century, 
undertaken almost annually, in some instances biennially, were 
many times richer than those previous to the Third Crusade. 
The swift expansion after 1189 drew from ancient hoards money 
easily, promisingly and safely invested in the eastern trade. 
The voyages involved hundreds of investors great and small; 
long lists of men and women whose names and deeds stamp them 
as Ligurian, with what Byzantine, Syrian or Jewish origins one 
cannot say. 

The century of transition had passed too in other fields. 
Political power, the basis of commercial power, had to be fought 
for by the nobles as never before in the face of the quasi-demo- 
cratic movement that began with the overthrow of the dominant 
della Volta faction in 1164, advanced a step with the overthrow 
of the consulate and erection of the first podestate in 1190, pro- 
ceeded to the revolution of 1257 with the emergence of the 
capitano del popolo, and culminated in the popular doges of the 
fourteenth century. In all these changes commercial power in 
the East was an issue. In the course of the struggle Venice was 
defied and Pisa overwhelmed. Out of it emerged the Genoese 
folk, a commercial-minded folk as they have remained to this 
day. The dream of maritime empire which led the della Volta 
faction to its fall in 1164 was only deferred a century, never 
lost. It was in the minds of the very group which learned its 
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first lessons under the example of men such as I have here so 
briefly sketched. 

The century of transition therefore seems to me a significant 
epoch in the history of Genoa’s relations with the Levant. Is 
it not also a scene in the medieval drama that is not without a 
broader meaning? Were these Levantine merchants, men of 
power, resource, success and misfortune, not typical of the 
‘dark age’ in the West preceding the Crusades—the age in which 
they and their kind served to lighten the economic burden of 
centuries ? 








A PRE-SARGONIC INSCRIPTION ON LIMESTONE FROM 
WARKA 


JAMES B. NIEs 


BRookLyn, N. Y. 


THE REMARKABLE TABLET presented in this number came into 
possession of the writer in 1916, and is reported to have been 
found on the site of ancient Erech, in Southern Babylonia, in 
1913. It consists of gray, soft, consolidated limestone, measur- 
ing 15 em. in length, 12 em. in width, 314% em. in thickness, and 
weighing nearly 314 lbs. It is covered on the obverse and part 
of the reverse with engraved dividing lines and archaic Sumerian 
characters, the latter indicating a period as remote as the first 
dynasty of Kish, i. e. before 3000 B. c. 

When first acquired its surface was almost entirely covered 
with an incrustation of salt. This deposit was, in places, as 
much as a centimeter thick and made decipherment impossible. 
It was removed by slow solution in fresh water and, though it 
had considerably corroded the upper left hand obverse of the 
tablet, very little of the inscription has been lost, as will be seen 
from the photograph and the transliteration. 

Unfortunately, in addition to the damage done by the salts 
and friction, some pieces were early chipped from the right 
hand side and the last lines on the lower edge, making uncertain, 
among other things, the name of a patesi in the last case of 
col. IV. 

To assist scholars interested in Sumerology, the photographic 
plates have been supplemented by exact silver-print reproduc- 
tions of these, checked by the signs as they appear on the 
original tablet in the best light. For convenient reference, 
numbers have been inserted in each of the groups or cases on 
these silver-print reproductions. 

It should be remarked that, contrary to the custom of writing 
Babylonian tablets, the last column of the obverse is not con- 
tinued on the last column of the reverse, but on its first or left 
hand column. This may have been due to the shape of the stone 
and uneven width of the right side, but it is not impossible that 
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the reverse contains a different inscription from the obverse. 
In any case the inscription is not complete, for, after patesi in 
case 43, we should expect the name of the city and, after case 47, 
other particulars. 

The document has been given a Sumerian transliteration for 
convenience, though it is probable that it is Semitic, as it corre- 
sponds with the Obelisk of Manishtusu; as to Kish, its place of 
origin, as to a number of its names such as Nani, Zuzu, Subsub 
(transliterated Makmak by me), and those beginning with Rabe, 
and as to the expression SA* with numerals, ef. Del. en Perse, 
2, Obelisk of Manishtusu, col. II 8, 10. 

The inscription is interesting not only paleographically but 
also philologically. It is one of the most ancient business docu- 
ments known containing records of the sale of, and payments 
for, a number of fields by various individuals. Thus it may be 
regarded as an ancient list of title deeds. It should be compared 
to CT 32.7 and 8. 

As the tablet and its reproduction, together with a translitera- 
tion, translation, and notes are given, nothing more need be said 
at this point, except that the author has made the attempt to 
elucidate this inscription with extreme diffidence. 


TRANSLITERATION? 


1 1 MA-NA KUBABBAR _ 2 [0]? 2/3 (GIN?) KUBAB- 
BAR’ SA-NA‘ 

3——__* GAN 4 [N]A“NI _ 5 [U]R?-ZU-ZU" 

6 SAM-GAN 7 KO 

8 2/3 (MA-NA) KUBABBAR SANA 9 1/3? (BUR) 
GAN (= 600 SAR) 

10 Illegible'’® 11 DUMU MAK-MAK™ 

12 KIS? 18 SANGAN 14 KU 

15 2/3 (MA-NA?) + 5 (GIN?) KUBABBAR SA-NA 

16 1/3 + 1/18 BOR GAN™ (= 600 +100 SAR) 17 BE-RD- 
USAN* 

18 LU-ZU URU-UM*** 19 LU-KAL-fL GAN" 

20 214 (MA-NA?)*7 KUBABBAR-~_ 21.5 (GIN?) KUBAB.- 
BAR*® 

22 1/3 + 1/3 + 1/18 + 1/36 BOR GAN (= 1200 + 100 + 
50 SAR)? 


*See note 4. 
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23 MAK-MAK” 24 DUMU AG-A- 25 [SAM GAN] KUO” 

26 2/3 (MA-NA) KUBABBAR SA-NA 27 1/3 BUR GAN” 

28 A-SI** 29 LUGAL EN-NUN** 

30 2/3 (MA-NA) KUBABBAR SA-NA 31 SAM [GAN]*® 

32 Name broken”® 33 DU-[MU] Eroded and broken 

34 2/3 (MA-NA) KUBABBAR SA-NA 35 Erased** 36 
Erased 

37 3 (BUR) and 2 SAR* 38 4 KUBABBAR GIN” 

39 ZU-ZU* 40 RA-BE-ZAL-LUM 41 TUR-TUR 42 
1L-ZU-UG** 

43 PA-TE-SI* 44 50-3 SAR GAN* 

45 SiG HAR ERIM 46 GA-NI-ZU-MA 47 DUMU 
UR-LIL 


TRANSLATION 
1 One mina of silver 2 [a]nd 2/3 (shekel?) of standard 
silver poi 
(for) 3 —————— fields. 4 Nani 5 [son of U]r?-zuzu 


6 for the price of the fields 7 has been satisfied (i. e. paid 
in full). 

8 2/3 (mina) of standard silver (for) 9 1/3? BUR of land 

10 & mame 11 son of Makmak 12 of Kish 18 
for the price of the field 14 has been satisfied. 

15 2/3 (mina? and) 5 (shekels?) of standard silver (for) 

16 1/3 +{1/8)BUR of land (= 600 +(100)SAR) 17 Berusan 

18 a native of Zurum 19 (and) Lukalil (sold?) the fields. 

20 21% (mina) of silver (and ?) 

21 5 (shekels?) of silver (for) 22 2/3 + 1/18 + 1/36 BUR 
of land (i. e. 1200 + 100 + 50 SAR) 

23 Makmak 24 son of Aga 25 [with the price of the 
fields] is satisfied. 

26 2/3 (mina) of standard silver (for) 27 1/3 of a BUR of 
land (600 SAR) 28 of Asi 29 guardian king. 

30 2/3 (mina) of standard silver as 31 the price [of a field] 
Be 








32 33 son of 








34 2/3° (mina) of standard silver for 35 [erased ] 36 
[erased ] 

37 3 BUR and 2 SAR (of land for) 38 4 shekels of silver 

39 (from) Zuzu (and) 40 Rabezallum 41 sons of 

42 Ilzuug 48 the ruler. 44 47 SAR of land of the 

45 wool tax collector 46 Ganizuma 47 son of Ur-lil 
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NOTES 


1 The numerical notation of this inscription is partly ordinary 
and partly land measure. See Barton, Babylonian Writing, 1. 
145-6, abbreviated BW in this article. 

* The part broken from this sign seems to have been <& thus 
{i i. e. the conjunction 0, ef. BW 1. 412. 

8’ AZAG and UD, though both mutilated, are certain. 

*These signs, though eroded, can be established from cases 
8, 15, 26, ete. SA-NA is notaname. This is shown by its con- 
text in other parts of the text. It may be Semitic and mean 
‘exchanged.’ See Muss-Arnolt, Dictionary of the Assyrian 
Language, 1068, Sani, 3, ‘be different, change,’ but its mean- 
ing, as Professor George A. Barton in a private letter pointed 
out, is rather to be found in SA = pidnu BW 310., or pitnu, 
signifying ‘current.’ This word is translated ‘stand’ by Muss- 
Arnolt, Dict. 854, whence, as in English, the derivative ‘stand- 
ard,’ i. e. of ‘registered value.’ While engaged on this paper, 
Dr. C. E. Keiser very kindly sent me the following in a tablet, 
Y. B. C. 1490; numbered 17 in his forthcoming volume of 
Selected Ur Dynasty Texts, which seems to confirm this trans- 


lation : 


SUSANA SA-NA IA + MAS GIN KUBABBAR 
AZAG ERIMKLKA AS GIN 
U, AZAG URI*! BS-GIN + IGI-£8-GAL (= 3 1/3 GIN) 


1B-TA-ZI 

KI LU-GI-NA TA 
UR-GI-KISAL 
SU-BA-TI 


Then follow names of 3 witnesses, month, and year. 

Here we have evidently a group of three kinds of silver, Ist 
standard, 2nd of Erim*’, and 3rd of Uri“, which Urgikisal bor- 
rowed from Lugina. 

5 Numeral broken away. Cf. case 9, 16, 22, 27. 

* The first sign is doubtless NA and forms part of the name 
Nani which occurs in early and later documents. 

7 Possibly DUMU and part of the sign UR were broken away 
in this case. For the name UR-ZU see Huber, PKUN 69. 
There is no doubt that the group formed a name. 

8 It seems clear that the sign intended is KU from its occur- 
rence in a similar connection in cases 14 and 25, and that it 
means here zandnu ‘be full,’ BW 38,. A careful examination 
of the original proved that there was an imperfect erasure of 
the right half of the seemingly new sign above KA. 

® Part of SA is broken away. 


14 JAOS 38 
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*2 The numeral may have been Do = m ef. cases 16 and 27. 

10 The name may have been NI-LU-LU, ef CT 32. 8, col. IV,. 

11 DUMU proves that a name preceded. The next sign, which 
occurs also in case 23, is Br. 820. Streck in his Silben- und 
Ideogrammliste, p. 10, gives as its value MAK. I have trans- 
literated the double sign MAK-MAK as this name occurs in CT 
32, 7, col. IV,, where the signs are written beside each other. 
The double sign means Sukinnu ‘homage, worship’, cf. HWB 
313. 

12 Modern Okhaimir, 14 kilometers east of Babylon. It is not 
impossible that this tablet came originally from Kish and was 
carried from there to Erech, in the far south, in early times, 
perhaps as part of spoils of war. In this case we should expect 
its language to be Semitic. Barton is of the opinion that it was 
not found in Southern Babylonia, but at El-Okhaimir. The 
Bagdad dealer who brought it to America declares it was found 
at Warka by his own gang of men and that there is no doubt as 
to its provenance. I have never known this dealer to give a 
wrong provenance for his tablets or antiquities, and this has also 
been the experience of others. The tablet in C7 32, pls. 7 and 
8, from Dailem, which has been in the British Museum since 
1882, was probably found by Rassam at Dilhim, a mound about 
18 kilometers south of Hilla, the site of ancient Dilbat. King, 
Hist. of Babylon, 141, note, states that all tablets from there 
belong to the 1st Dynasty, but this inscription is evidently an 
exception. 

'** co = compound » = 1/3 BUR or 600 SAR as it precedes 
1/18 BUR or 100 SAR. 

14This is a name. If — is the sign RUM or RU and the last 
sign is USAN (cf. BW 1. 285) it reads BE-RU-USAN. The 
names UR-USAN-LA and NIN-USAN-ZI occur. See Huber, 
Personennamen, 143, note 3, and p. 170, note 8. The strokes 
under USAN look like archaic A, but compare the form of this 
sign in Reisner, Urkunden, 99, I,.. 

16 The second sign in this case, though imperfect, is either SU 
or ZU, very likely the latter. The last sign is KI, distorted for 
lack of room. We have then a descriptive title that can be ren- 
dered either as ‘a man of Zurum,’ or ‘a wise man of Urum*i,’ 

76In case 19 we appear to have another descriptive title, 
LU-KAL-fL, but it may be a name. The second sign, in this 
archaic form, is new. On account of its resemblance to an adze 
or pick-ax it may be AL = allu, (the name LU-AL occurs in 
RTCh 336, reverse 3), but more probably it is archaic KAL. 
The third sign is 1h, ef. CT 32, 7, III,, and 32. 8, col. II and III. 
From the groups ending with cases 7, 14, and 25 we should have 
expected SAM GAN KU to follow. 
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17 On the tablet it can be seen that YG is the numeral PF . 
The lower edge is here worn and broken and it is possible U, 
as in case 2, may have connected this and the following case. 

18 SA-NA is omitted but understood. 

1° As in case 16 88 is an early form for — : NER X 2 = 1200. 

20 Salts a centimeter deep covered this and the two following 
cases. When removed it was found that the stone had been 
eaten away. Enough remains, however, to make the reading 
of all but one or two signs certain. The name Mak-Mak is the 
same as appears in case 11. There he is the father of : 
here he is the son of AG-A. 

21 Enough remains in the eroded portions of this case to make 
it probable that the signs were SAM GAN KU. 

22 The number is 1/3 BUR GAN. Cf. cases 16 and 22. 

23 ASI, it would seem, is a Semitic name. See Muss-Arnolt, 
p. 74. 

24The sign EN is new in this form which does not favor the 
theory that it was derived from a hand grasping a mace. 
EN-NUN = massaru ‘a guardian, treasurer,’ Br. 2849. It is 
possible that KI is understood after NUN. (See the date for- 
mula for the 8th year of BUR-SIN.) This would give us the 
name of a very early king of Erech. 

25 SAM is certain, but only in the best light can traces of GAN 
be seen on the tablet. 

26 That a name, now worn away, existed in this case can be 
seen from the traces of DUMU in the following line. 

27 It is possible that the signs in cases 35 and 36 were destroyed 
by the salts that covered them thickly, but it is more likely that 
they were anciently erased. 

28 SAR, in this case, is a land measure; in case 44 it is fol- 
lowed by GAN which has been omitted here, but it is understood. 
The numerals should therefore be read as BUR GAN and not 
as SAR. For land measures see Johns, Babylonian and Assyr- 
aan Laws, Contracts and Letters, 189 ff. 

°The silver shekels to which this case refers require the 
ordinary numerical notation. 

8°'This and the three following cases contain the name of a 
patesi and his two sons, ‘Zuzu and Rabezallum sons of fl-zu- 
(ug?) the patesi.’ A king of Opis, named Zuzu, was conquered 
by Eannatum when the former came to the rescue of the city 
of Kish, which Eannatum had attacked. As Zuzu of our tablet 
is the son of a patesi, it is possible there is some historic connec- 
tion. For the name Rabezallum cf. CT 32. 8, IA,. 

51 Case 42 is worn away considerably. This is unfortunate 
as it contains the name of the patesi whose reading is thus made 
uncertain. 
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82 On lower edge. 
88 This numeral presents a difficulty. According to Pre-Sar- 


gonic land measure g = 1/36 BUR-GAN or 50 SAR, and 
coo = 3 X 1/18 BUR-GAN or 300 SAR. Here the number 
is evidently 3. 

’¢ The first sign in case 45 seems to be SIG, though it is very 
similar to archaic ZAG. As the sign HAR which follows may 
mean ‘collect, dues, tax,’ (BW 361,) and ERIM = muntabsu , 
‘a demander,’ Br. 4606, the translation ‘the wool-tax collector 
Ganizuma son of Urlil’ would fit very well for this and the two 
final cases of this inscription. 

Attention is called to RU, the last sign in case 45, as confirm- 
ing the author’s opinion, published in 1914, vol. 16. 1. of the 
American Anthropologist, that this sign originated in a picto- 
graph of a boomerang. 
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THE READING of this elusive name is now placed beyond reason- 
able doubt, thanks to the Aramaic transliteration MW IN (see 
especially Clay, Amurru, p. 195 ff.) and the statement in the 
Yale syllabary, 1. 288, that 7B in the name Nin-IB (Sa “Nin-IB 
Su-ma) is read ur-ta. The name of the god must thus be read 
Ninurta, which became, by dissimilation, *Jnurta (the dental ¢ 
may enter in, as perhaps also in incabtu ‘earring,’ < *nincabtu 
< *mincabtu < *mancabtu, like nirmaktu ‘pitcher’; Delitzsch, 
AG? 180), and, by the common change of r to § before a dental, 
Inusta = FVSN. There is no evidence that the character NIN 
was ever pronounced en, to avoid the usual feminine connota- 
tion, as has been suggested; the writing Ninni(50)-JB (Ebeling 
no. 31, obv. 9-10; ZDMG 69. 89) is against such a view. The 
reading Anusat (Pognon, Thureau-Dangin, Maynard, AJSL 34. 
29-31) is most improbable; in form it is anomalous, and at 
best it could not mean ‘the mountain god,’ as Maynard sug- 
gests. A variant ¢Ur-ru-da, mentioned by Maynard, does not 
exist; the passage in Ebeling, no. 12, 1. 11-12, must be read (cf. 
Hrozny, Ninrag, tablet 2, 11-12) [Nin-urta bdd-ki-bal-a-gul- 
gul]a-md-ru an-tir-ru-da = [Ninurta mu’abbit dir mat nuk] urts 
abibans iba’, ‘Ninurta, who destroys the fortification of the 
hostile place, on the hurricane rushes’ (Semitic: ‘like the 
hurricane’). A glance at Br. 5492 and M. 3809 would have 
spared this mistake. However, we all make slips at times. 

I am inclined to see another hint with respect to the pronunci- 
ation in Poebel, Historical anc, Grammatical Tezts, no. 134, col. 
3, 10 ff., a section of the hara-hubilu™ lexical series (see Meiss- 
ner, OLZ 18. 136 ff.), where we have: 

gis-ka-sig-ga-gisimar — qgattanitu (sig — gatnu, etc.) 
gis-ka-pes-gisimar — napsitu (pes = napésu) 
gis-ka-gu-la-gisimar = urta 
Urtai is a nisbe from urtu/a, a word quite unknown in the 
Assyrian lexicon elsewhere, but reminding one of Urtu, 
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Armenia, and our Urta. Both combinations may have their 
rights. The latter is particularly interesting in view of Nin- 
urta’s consort Gula. Of course, gula here means ‘large, full,’ 
or the like, and the idea that its Semitic equivalent is Urtu, if 
I am correct, is an illustration of the curious methods of philo- 
logical ratiocination employed by the Babylonian schoolmen, 
from the results of which our lexica will eventually have to be 
purged. I hope to treat elsewhere some of the products of this 
juggling with phonetic and numerical values in the cuneiform 
schools. The writing with ¢ indicates a popular etymology of 
the element urta, connecting it with Urtu, Armenia. In the 
light of these and other facts, I will propose the following recon- 
struction of the name Ninurta’s history, which is offered merely 
as a working hypothesis. 

The god NIN-IB is intimately connected with JB = Uras, 
identified with him C7 25. 11. 25. The pair Uras(/B) and 
Ninuras are mentioned among the names of Anu” and Antu”. 
Since uras = piristu, as nomen agentis it should mean ‘decider’ 
(like malik), and ‘prince,’ or the like, a fitting name for a 
great god, one who held the chief position in the pantheon at 
Dilbat and elsewhere. 

In later times Nin-JB assumes the place of JB-Uras. It is 
difficult to believe that this represents a masculinization of 
Ura8’s colorless consort Nin-uraS, whose very name may rest 
upon theological speculation. I am profoundly suspicious of 
the theories advanced by Hommel,’ that the Sumerian gods 
whose names begin with Nin are old solar deities, who were 
masculinized on the analogy of Samas, who is masculine, while 
y+ is feminine, and by Clay,’ that NIN-IB was originally 
feminine, but after the ‘signs had been recognized as an ideo- 
gram for the name of the deity . . . the geddess became 
masculinized.’ Clay himself (loc. cit.) admits «hat this solu- 
tion is a pis aller. With Hommel, every coincidence is an 
identity, or an analogy from which causal relations may be 
deduced. In my opinion, it is much more probable that nin 
means both ‘lord’ and ‘lady,’ like wmun and gasan; cf. also 
dam ‘consort,’ both ‘husband’ and ‘wife.’ This is the view 


*Cf. MV AG 19. 13, note 9. The femininity of the Ea-category is equally 
fictitious. 
* See Miscellaneous Inscriptions, p. 98. 
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of Delitzsch, SGl 204. Sumerian cared as little for distinctions 
of gender as for differences of person. The explanation does 
not lie in the ‘primitive’ character of the language, as Renouf 
held erroneously for Egyptian, but simply in its genius, the 
course of development it preferred. 

When Nin-uraS had occupied the place of Uras, the theolo- 
gians, to save the dualism, apparently, by a right-about-face made 
IB his consort. Hence, theoretically, 7B — Gula, and IB’s 
value urta, felt because of the secondary ¢ to be Semitic, was 
attached to gula, as pointed out above. 

The variants uras, urta, and urtu are apparently, in the final 
analysis, identical. But how are we to explain them? Thru 
popular etymology, if we may judge from parallels. This, 
moreover, must be associated with some outstanding character- 
istic of the deity, who was a god of war, of hunting, and of 
quarries and mountains. In this connection there comes to 
mind the late ideogram for parzillu ‘iron,’ which is the same 
as the ordinary ideogram for the name Ninurta, AN-MAS. 
Iron came to Babylonia, as to the rest of Western Asia, from the 
land of the Chalybes, on the confines of Armenia and Pontus, 
ealled in Babylonia Urtu, by haplology for Urartu, O'S" 
We may assume, then, that wrtu is a modification of *urdwu or 
*urtu, a step which brings us to Sumerian times, when bronze 
and not iron was the metal used for making weapons and tools. 
Now, bronze is urud(uw) in Sumerian, which by apocope of the 
d, so common in that tongue, became uru, whence Akkadian 
wert” (CT 15. 2. 9). 

Returning to Uras, which we may safely postulate as the 
original form, we may, perhaps, suppose that it was ordinarily 
pronounced *Urus (by vocalic harmony; ef. subar ‘servant’ 
(SAH, SGI 287), which becomes Subur in the name Nin-subur 
= Papsukal*; pap — ‘father, chief’), which became *Uru (just 
as we have gurus and gur ‘eut’; gurus ‘man,’ prop. ‘the 
stout one,’ and gur ‘fat,’ = kabru®; suhus and suh ‘founda- 
tion’ (SGI 254); durus and dur, ete.), connected by popular 


*Sumerian Tilla (Sb 74); the late Babylonian name is Urastu. 
*I expect to discuss these deities elsewhere. 


e - 
*For c ‘man’ = mart and 812] = kabru see my forthcoming 


article in AJSL on the relation between Egyptian and Semitic. 
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etymology with wru ‘bronze,’ since Ninurta was the patron of 
war and of the quarries, and hence, to a certain extent, of 
metallurgy, as the urud-lamga (gurgurru),® under whose direc- 
tion arms and pickaxes were manufactured. 

Later, in Semitic times, iron replaced bronze as the prevailing 
material for swords and axes (cf. haginu ‘axe,’ which cannot 
be separated from Eth. hagin ‘iron,’ probably the original 
meaning). The priests had, meanwhile, adopted the combina- 
tion of the divine name with wrud, and, under their auspices, 
the name became *Ninurud or *Ninurut, which may have become 
Ninurtu, just as gedim became etimmu, and gid, gittu. ‘Bronze’ 
was now ert, so the verbal association must have faded away. 
However, the association with metallurgy remained, so a new 
popular etymology was in order, which came most naturally 
from Urtu, Armenia, whence the Babylonians imported their 
iron. In classical times the Chalybes were such renowned 
workers in iron and steel that ydAvwy ‘hardened iron, steel,’ 
received its name from them,’ just as ‘copper,’ cuprum, comes 
from ‘Cyprus,’ and perhaps Heb. MMI ‘copper,’ is derived 
from Nuhasse, which Winckler has identified with the district 
of Chalkis south of Aleppo (MVAG@ 18. 4. 85). <A thousand 
years before the Chalybes appear in history, their mountains 
bore the name Kizwadna (op. cit. p. 61),° from which iron was 
exported to the rest of Western Asia. The Moschian mountains 
were called the tiraé d’parzela by the Aramaeans. After the 
Phrygo-Moschian irruption in the twelfth century had swept 
over the ruins of the Hittite Empire, Pontus-Cappadocia 
received the name Tabal, Heb. Tiibal (which reproduces the 
Phoenician pronunciation). Hence iron came to Palestine, so 
the Hebrews made Tibal-qain, ‘the forger of bronze and iron’ 
Oma) nwnNs wod>d pp-23) the primeval eponymous hero of 
metallurgists, just as the Greeks might have invented a Chalyps 
(Pp 5317 means, of course, ‘Tibal [the] smith’). 


*See for this epithet Hrozny, Ninrag, tablet 12, rev. 1. 19. 

* The reverse view is defended by Lehmann-Haupt (Materialien, p. 100, 
n. 2), who even connects KixAwy with yd\vy! 

* Eduard Meyer (Die Chettiter, p. 156), following Herzfeld’s suggestion, 
identifies Kizwadna with Katpatuk, Cappadocia. A glance into Hommel’s 
GGAO, p. 50 (cf. Meyer’s estimate of this work, GA* 252, note), might 
have spared the repetition of such a problematical etymology. 
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In the same way, we may suppose, Ninurta was explained 
either as ‘Lord of Armenia,’ or as ‘Lord of Iron’ (assuming 
as nisbe *urti, the ‘Armenian’ metal). His association with 
iron is just as natural as in the case of the Anatolian Zeus, lord 
of the thunderbolt, and the Egyptian war-god Month (Mntw). 
The strength of the association is clear from the fact that the 
ideogram of the god is employed for the metal (?MAS primarily, 
of course, is a title of Ninurta as ‘chief,’ aSaredu).® 

Indirect evidence for my theory may, perhaps, be drawn from 
astrological considerations. Iron is regularly the metal of the 
planet Mars = Nergal. As, however, there is no indication that 
the latter was particularly connected with iron, while he is with 
copper (Zimmern, Ritualtafeln, no. 27, 1. 8), we may assume 
that copper or bronze was the original metal of the tawny-red 
(sému) planet. Later, iron, taking the place of bronze as the 
symbol of war, was substituted. This shift in Nergal’s metal 
would certainly lead one to expect a parallel shift in the metals 
ascribed to the patronage of the closely related Ninurta. The 
former view that Ninib was Mars and Nergal Saturn, instead 
of the reverse, is now proved to be erroneous (Kugler, Stern- 
kunde, 1. 220 ff.; Weidner, OLZ 16. 24), but Kugler and Weid- 
ner both admit the possibility of shifts. Weidner, in fact, 
believes that there was a regular cyclic shift in the planetary 
deities. Hommel (Hilprecht Anniversary Volume, p. 180) also 
thinks that Ninurta was originally god of Mars and Nergal of 
Saturn. Tho inclining to this view, I will leave the decision to 
experts in the tangled field of Babylonian astronomy. 


*The old explanation of the ideogram as the ‘bar of heaven’ is surely 
wrong, in spite of the Egyptian bi3n pt, primarily meteoric iron. 











EDOUARD CHAVANNES 


B. LAUFER 


FIELD MusEuM oF NATURAL History, CHICAGO 


Epovarp CHAvANNES, professor of Chinese literature at the 
Collége de France, died in Paris on January 29, 1918, at the 
age of fifty-two years. Born at Lyons on October 5, 1865, he 
was sent on a scientific mission to China in 1889, being attached 
to the French Legation at Peking till 1893. In 1893 he was 
appointed professor at the Collége de France, where he opened 
his courses with a lecture entitled ‘Du Réle social de la littéra- 
ture chinoise’ (published in the Revue bleue, 1893). In 1903 
he became a member of the Institut de France. He was also 
directeur d’études honoraire 4 1’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, corre- 
sponding member of the Russian Academy of Sciences, and an 
honorary member of the Société Franco-Japonaise of Paris, the 
Société Finno-Ougrienne, the Royal Asiatic Society, and our 
own Society (elected last year). His premature death is an 
irreparable loss to the scientific world, and will be regretted 
by the entire community of orientalists, for the magnitude 
of Chavannes’ work rests on the fact that he was not merely a 
sinologue in the narrow, old-fashioned sense of this misused 
word, but an orientalist and historian of eminent learning and 
insight, with a broad-minded vision and unusual intellectual 
powers coupled with almost superhuman activity and unbounded 
capacity for research. Of all great sinologues whom France has 
produced, he was doubtless the most vigorous, the most intel- 
ligent, and the most successful. There is no branch of sinology 
to which he has not made profound contributions of permanent 
value. His memory will live, and his immense labor will bear 
fruit, as long as there is an oriental science in this world. 

Chavannes’ first literary production was ‘Le Traité sur les 
sacrifices Fong et Chan de Se-ma Ts‘ien, traduit en francais,’ 
published in the third volume of the now defunct Journal of 
the Peking Oriental Society (1890). This work already dis- 
plays the characteristics of the mature scholar: the tendency 
to open new and original resources, mastery of Chinese style, 
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accuracy and elegance of translation, and critical, philological 
treatment of the subject. This first essay matured in him the 
magnificent plan of elaborating a complete translation of Se-ma 
Ts‘ien’s Shi ki, the oldest of the twenty-four Chinese Annals. 
The first volume of this work, Les Mémoires historiques de Se-ma 
Ts‘ien traduits et annotés, appeared in Paris, 1895, with an 
introduction of 249 pages, which is a masterpiece of historical 
and critical analysis and is not surpassed by anything of this 
character written before or after him. Five volumes of this 
monumental work, consisting altogether of 3051 pages, were 
brought out, the last being published in 1905. The translation 
comprises the first 47 of Se-ma Ts‘ien’s 130 chapters, and is 
accompanied by a full commentary and indices. It is a funda- 
mental source-book for the ancient history of China and a mar- 
velous storehouse of erudition. There are many appendices 
dealing with special problems or subjects of general interest, 
like the essay ‘Des Rapports de la musique grecque avec la 
musique chinoise’ (3. 630). 

Chavannes not only placed historical studies on a new and 
solid basis, but also inaugurated sound archaeological research 
by his volume La Sculpture sur pierre en Chine au temps des 
deux dynasties Han (1893). In 1907 he paid his second visit 
to China, chiefly for the study of ancient monuments and 
inscriptions. The important results of this mission were pub- 
lished in a sumptuous album (Mission archéologique dans la 
Chine septentrionale, 1909), consisting of 488 plates. Of the 
descriptive portion two volumes have thus far appeared, La 
Sculpture a l’époque des Han (1913) and La Sculpture boud- 
dhique (1915). It is hoped that more of this material will be 
published from his posthumous papers. One of his greatest 
achievements is presented by the decipherment and translation 
of the business documents written on wood and found in Turkis- 
tan (Les Documents chinois découverts par A. Stein dans les 
sables du Turkestan oriental, Oxford, 1913). In connection 
with R. Petrucci he studied the Chinese paintings of the Musée 
Cernuschi (La Peinture chinoitse au Musée Cernuschi, 1914) ; 
another briefer study is again devoted to Buddhist art (Siz 
Monuments de la sculpture chinoise, 1914). In his Documents 
sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) occidentaux (1903) he gave a complete 
collection of all Chinese sources concerning the history of the 
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Western Turks and a correlation of the Chinese with all avail- 
able occidental documents. 

Chavannes was interested also in the great religions, Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism, Taoism, Nestorianism, and Manicheism. 
In 1894 he published his Mémoire composé a l’époque de la 
grande dynastie T‘ang sur les religieux éminents qui allérent 
chercher la loi dans les pays d’occident par I-Tsing, which con- 
tains the biographies and travels of sixty (mostly Chinese) 
monks who went to India in the second half of the seventh cen- 
tury in search of Sanskrit books. In co-operation with 8. Lévi 
he translated the itinerary of Wu K‘ung (Journal asiatique, 
1895). His ‘Voyage de Song Yun dans 1’Udyana et le Gan- 
dhaira’ appeared in the Bulletin de l’Ecole francaise (1903). 
The best fruit of his labors in this field is represented by the 
monumental work Cing cents contes et apologues extraits du 
Tripitaka chinois, published in three volumes (Paris, 1910-11) ; 
a fourth volume containing notes and indices has been promised 
and, I believe, prepared for the press. This fine collection of 
Indian stories has given many a stimulus to the comparative 
study of folk-lore. Also his translations of the life of Guna- 
varman, Jinagupta, and Seng-Hui (T7‘ouwng Pao, 1904, 1905, 
1909), his ‘Quelques titres énigmatiques dans la hiérarchie 
ecclésiastique du bouddhisme indien’ and ‘Les Seize Arhat 
protecteurs de la loi’ (JA 1915, 1916, the two last-named in 
collaboration with 8. Lévi) should be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. 

His book Le T‘ai Chan, essai de monographie d’un culte 
chinots (Paris, 1910, 591 p.) is devoted to the indigenous religion 
of China and represents a wonderfully complete and funda- 
mental study of an ancient mountain-cult, based on personal 
investigation and on all available documents both literary and 
epigraphical. In 1897 he contributed to the Journal asiatique 
a remarkable study on ‘Le Nestorianisme et l’inscription de 
Kara-Balgassoun.’ In collaboration with P. Pelliot he edited 
and translated in 1912 a Manichean treatise, written in Chinese 
and discovered by Pelliot in the caves of Tun-huang, Kan-su. 
This is perhaps the most brilliant achievement of modern 
sinology. 

As an epigraphist, Chavannes deserves the highest praise: in 
this branch of research he was truly a pioneer and reformer, the 
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first European scholar who approached this difficult subject 
with sound and critical methods and undisputed success. In 
1893 he published in the Journal asiatique a study on ‘Les 
Inscriptions des Ts‘in’ (re-edited in his Mémoires de Se-ma 
Ts‘ten, 2.544). The Chinese inscriptions of Bodh-Gaya engaged 
his attention in two articles (Revue de l’histoire des religions, 
34, 36). When Prince Roland Bonaparte edited his luxurious 
work Documents de l’époque mongole, Chavannes undertook the 
translation of the Chinese portion of the inscription of Kiii- 
yung-kuan. In 1902 the Académie des Inscriptions issued his 
Diz inscriptions chinoises de l’Asie centrale. His ‘Inscriptions 
et piéces de chancellerie chinoises de 1’époque mongole’ (7 oung 
Pao, 1904, 1905, 1908) contain seventy-six documents in text 
and translation; he was the first to penetrate successfully into 
the peculiar official style of the Mongol epoch. The inscriptions 
of Yiin-nan occupied him in ‘Une Inscription du royaume de 
Nan-tchao’ (JA 1900), ‘Quatre inscriptions du Yun-nan’ (JA 
1909), and ‘Trois inscriptions relevées par M. Sylvain Charria’ 
(T*oung Pao, 1906). His ‘Les Deux plus anciens spécimens de 
la cartographie chinoise’ (Bull. de l’Ecole francaise, 3) is a most 
important contribution to the history of cartography. 

The number of articles written by Chavannes is legion. 
Special mention may be made of his ‘Voyageurs chinois chez 
les Khitan et les Joutchen’ (JA 1897-98), ‘Les Prix de vertu 
en Chine’ (published by the Institut de France, 1904), ‘Les 
Livres chinois avant l’invention du papier’ (JA 1905), ‘Les 
Pays d’occident d’aprés le Wei lio’ (T*owng Pao, 1905), ‘Le 
Cycle ture des douze animaux,’ and ‘Trois généraux chinois’ 
(ib. 1906), ‘Les Pays d’occident d’aprés le Heou Han chou’ 
(ib. 1907), ‘Le Royaume de Wou et de Yiie’ (ib. 1916), and 
‘L’Instruction d’un futur empereur de Chine en 1193’ (Mémoires 
concernant l’Asie orientale, 1.1913). For the series La Science 
francaise published by L. Poincaré for the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition he wrote a brief sketch on the development of sinology in 
France. In conjunction with H. Cordier, who founded the 
T‘oung Pao in 1890, he edited that Journal from 1904 onward 
till his departure. 











BRIEF NOTES 


A Hindiism in Sanskrit 


We ar all sufficiently familiar with the enormus extent to 
which the popular Indian dialects of ancient times, the Prakrit 
dialects in a wide sense, influenst Sanskrit and even Vedic 
fonology and vocabulary. Less attention has been paid to the 
fact that ther ar in late Sanskrit clear traces of similar influence 
from dialects in a stil later stage of linguistic development—a 
stage so late that they can only be cald modern dialects. By 
modern dialects I mean, of course, dialects of the same general 
earacter as Hindi, ete. 

The extent of such influence is as yet wholly undetermined. 
So far as I am aware no systematic investigation of the question 
has ever been made. I know only of stray notes, some in San- 
skrit lexicons, some in other places. One case is the late San- 
skrit ‘root’ la ‘to take.’ It is obviously connected with the 
common Hindi word lend ‘to take’ (ef. also land, for le-dna, 
‘to bring’). This goes back ultimatly, thru Prakritic forms, to 
the Sanskrit labh. Evident as this is, neither the major nor the 
minor Petersburg lexicon points it out (tho Monier Williams 
notes it), nor does Weber allude to it in connection with the 
occurrence of the word in the Jainistic Recension of the Vikra- 
macarita (Ind. Stud. 15. 274, 353, 366). The genuin text of 
Vikr. JR. has it only once (V. O. 20); individual mss. hav it 
as var. lect. in two other places, which perhaps points to the 
familiarity of the copyists with it. 

As a small contribution to a future comprehensiv study of 
this subject, which I sincerely hope some scolar competent in 
both Sanskrit and the modern vernaculars may soon undertake, 
I wish to record another evident Hindiism (or at least ‘modern- 
ism’) which I hav noted in the Sanskrit text of another version 
of the Vikramacarita, the Southern Recension (SR, as I refer 
to it). It is the word ddesa in the sense of the Hindi ddes 
‘salutation, greeting.’ I can find no previus record of this use 
of the Sanskrit ddesa, nor of its Pali or Prakrit equivalents. I 


*Uhlenbeck’s Etym. Lez. is dolefully ignorant of the simple and obvius 
origin of this word, and flounders hopelessly over it. 
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therefore conclude that it is proper to interpret it as a Hindi- 
ism—by which, of course, I do not mean to commit myself 
necessarily to the proposition that it was borroed precisely from 
one of the dialects now cald ‘Hindi.’ But it seems that it was 
most probably taken from some dialect parallel thereto, at least. 

The passage speaks for itself; no argument is necessary 
beyond the statement of the simple fact that the Hindi ddes is 
a very common word in this meaning. This being understood, 
I think no Sanskritist wil hesitate to interpret the passage as I 
do. We must, then, amend our Sanskrit lexicons by adding the 
meaning ‘salutation’ for ddeéa. 

The word occurs in Vikr. SR 14. 0. 11. The entire passage 
reads :— 

raja ’pi tatra nadijale snatva devatam namaskrtya ydvad dgacchati, 
tavad avadhitavaso nama kagcid yogi tatra ’gatah. tasyad ’desam dattvd 
sukhi bhave ’ty uktas tena saha taddevdlaya upavistah. 


The mss. ar nearly unanimus; one has the interesting variant 
tasmai namaskrtya for tasyad ’desam dattvaé. This makes assur- 
ance doubly sure as to what ddesam dattvd means. Translate :— 

‘But when the king had bathed in the water of this river and made 
obeisance to the deity, as he drew near, a certain ascetic named Avadhita- 
vasa came in there. When [the king] had given him a salutation and had 
received the reply ‘‘May you be happy,’’ he sat down with him in that 
temple.’ 


The date of the passage cannot be determined with anything 
like precision. But it cannot, I believ, be erlier than the 11th 
century A. D. (which is the erliest possible date, in my opinion, 
for the original Vikramacarita). And ther is some evidence to 
. indicate that the Southern Recension of Vikr., the only one in 
which the word occurs, was composed not erlier than the 13th 
century. On this point see Part 4 of the Introduction to my 
Vikramacarita, in the Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 26 (now in 


press). 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


University of Pennsylvania 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


According to the New York Tribune of June 3 a number of 
prominent British scientists have organized a committee to found 
a School of Archaeology at Jerusalem. The members include Sir 
Frederick G. Kenyon, president of the British Academy, Sir 
George Adam Smith, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Prof. Herr- 
mann Gollanez. Two gifts of $5,000 each have already been 
received. The School will devote itself to excavations and sur- 
veys and the workers will be drawn from all parts of the British 
Empire and the United States. The work heretofore done by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund will henceforth be conducted 
in codperation with the new institution, and further funds for 
excavation will be made available from the funds of the British 
Academy. 


The Executive Committee of the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem has placed its properties in Jerusalem 
at the disposal of the Red Cross and the offer has been accepted. 
Prof. Edward A. Wicher, of the San Francisco Seminary, a 
former student of the School, who is going to Palestine in 


Y. M. C. A. work, has been commissioned to act as the School’s 
representative in Jerusalem. His address is care of American 
Y. M. C. A., Cairo, Egypt. Negotiations with the Palestine 
Exploration Fund have been opened looking towards closer 
cooperation. 


PERSONALIA 


Pror. A. V. WitiiAMs Jackson left for Persia on May 30, as 
a member of a commission sent by the American Committee for 
Armenian and Syrian Relief for humanitarian work in that 
country. 

Dr. STEPHEN B. Luce, of the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed a lieutenant in the Navy and 
is now in service. 

Pror. A. Carnoy, late of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
accepted a professorship in the University of California. 





